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McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 


Of  Course  You  Plan  to  attend 
Your  Own  State  Library  Meeting 
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Watch  for  the  Gaylord  Bros.  Exhibit  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  TORONTO  METHOD  of  Book  Repairing,  to  be 
shown  this  fall  at  17  state  meetings. 


The  ORANGE  color  scheme  shows  the  GAYLORD  exhibit. 


GAYLORD  BROTHERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 

A  Library  Service  Institution. 
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EDWARD  THOMPSON  COMPANY 

LAW  PUBLISHERS 
NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND.NEW  YORK 


August  25,  1924* 


To  the  Librarians 

In  all  Parts  of  the 

United  States. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  just  completed  the  publication 
of  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  COURTS,  a  work  that 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  should 
have  access  to,  and  that  therefore  should  be  in 
every  general  library  as  well  as  every  school, 
college,  and  law  library. 

To  correctly  understand  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  read  in 
connection  therewith  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  placed  upon  it  by  the  courts,  and  in  this 
work  under  each  section  and  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  all  the  cases  pertaining  thereto  are  set 
out  with  satisfactory  fulness,  and  these  annota¬ 
tions  are  right  up  to  date. 

The  work  also  contains  a  200-page 
treatise  on  the  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  giving  the 
origin  and  growth  of  each  clause  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Convention. 

The  set  is  in  three  handsomely  bound 
volumes  containing  2762  pages,  and  the  price  is 
only  $15.00  delivered. 

Your  order  will  be  promptly  filled  on 

receipt • 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  THOMPSON  COMPANY. 
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A  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

Every  subscriber  ordering  The  Nineteenth  Century  &  After,  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  The  Contemporary  Review,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Edinburgh  Review, 
Quarterly  Review  through  the  undersigned  is 

POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

to  receive  copies  of  the  Original  Issue  circulated  in  England,  printed  on  the 
same  paper  and  from  the  same  plates  as  the  British  copies,  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  advantage  of 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  PRICE  SAVING 
Annual  Subscriptions  and  Combination  Rates 


u.  s. 

CANADA 

Nineteenth  Century 

any  one 

$  7.00 

$  7-35 

Contemporary  Review 

any  two 

13-50 

14.00 

Fortnightly  Review 

all  three 

20.00 

21.00 

Blackwood’s  Magazine 

any  one 

$  5-00 

$  5.00 

Edinburgh  Review 

any  two 

9-50 

9-50 

Quarterly  Review 

all  three 

i3-5o 

i3-5o 

LEONARD  SCOTT 

PUBLICATION 

COMPANY 

249  West  13th  Street 

—  —  — 

—  New  York 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 


Reprint  Editions  in  Chivers’  Bindings  Are  Economical  for 

Library  Use 


The  books  are  attractively  bound,  durable,  low  in  cost. 

Librarians  are  buying  Burt  and  Grosset  &  Dunlap  Reprints  in 

CHIVERS’  “RECONSTRUCTED”  PUBLISHERS’  BINDINGS 
HOLLISTON  LIBRARY  BUCKRAM 
ANTISEPTIC  WATERPROOF  CLOTH 
ACID  FREE  NIGER  LEATHER  OF  NATIVE  TANNAGE 

Have  you  received  our  latest  list  of  Reprints  specially  priced  ? 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

911-913  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  TO  READ  THIS  FALL 


SOME  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICANS 

By  Percy  Holmes  Boynton 

Mr.  Boynton  interprets  the  drama,  the  short  story, 
the  novel,  and'  the  poet’s  art  from  his  background  of 
American  life  and  tradition.  $2.00;  postpaid  $2.10 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Translation 

By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 

Professor  Goodspeed  has  sought  to  give  American 
readers  of  the  twentieth  century  the  clearest  concep¬ 
tion  possible  of  the  documents  as  the  early  Greek 
Christians  wrote  them.  $1.50  to  $5.00,  postage  extra 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  IN 
BUSINESS 

By  A.  W.  Kornhauser  and  F.  A.  Kingsbury 

A  non-technical,  impartial  account  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  procedure  in  adapting  and  using  psychological 
tests  in  business.  $1.90;  potpaid  $2.00 

ORIENTAL  FORERUNNERS  OF 
BYZANTINE  PAINTING 

By  James  H.  Breasted 

An  illustrated  record  of  the  remarkable  wall  paint¬ 
ings  discovered  in  the  ancient  Eastern  stronghold  of 
Dura-Salihiyah.  $4.00;  postpaid  $4.20 

THE  ELECTRON 

By  Robert  A.  Millikan 

A  standard  work  brought  completely  down-to-date, 
including  even  the  Compton  effect. 

$i-751  postpaid  $1.85 


NON-VOTING:  CAUSES  AND 
METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

By  Charles  E.  Merriam  and  Harold  F.  Gosnell 

An  actual  inquiry  into  the  political  interests  or  mo¬ 
tives  of  6,000  voters,  of  the  impulse  that  animates 
them  to  vote  or  of  the  obstacles  that  inhibit  them 
from  voting.  $1.60  and  $2.50;  (postage  extra 

IMMIGRATION 

By  Edith  Abbott 

Laws,  reports  from  organizations  and  individuals,  and 
a  remarkable  set  of  social  case  records  on  the  immi¬ 
grant.  $4-50;  postpaid  $4.70 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  OVERHEAD 
COSTS 

By  J.  Maurice  Clark 

A  pioneer  study  of  one  of  the  most  important  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects  before  the  business  man  and  economist 
today.  $4.00;  postpaid  $4.15 

THE  ANNALS  OF  SENNACHERIB 

By  D.  D.  Luckenbill 

Based  on  a  prism  containing  the  final  edition  of 
Sennacherib’s  royal  annals  in  almost  as  perfect  form 
as  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  ancient  scribe. 

$4.00;  postpaid  $4.20 

OUR  PHYSICAL  WORLD 

By  Elliot  R.  Downing 

Provides  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  physical  science,  as  exemplified 
in  toys  and  familiar  home  appliances. 

$2.50  and  $3.50;  postage  extra 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS  Chicago,  Illinois 


ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

1 .  All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  3.  Our  SERVICE  is  second  to  none. 

and  accurately.  4.  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily 

2.  Back  orders  are  carefully  followed  up.  as  American. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN  *  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you  are  giving 
us.  The  promptness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  thosf 
requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

Library  Department  2  West  45th  street  New  York  at? 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 
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Library  Book  Outlook 


Among  the  new  fiction  offerings,  one  title 
stands  out  as  distinctive.  It  is  E.  M.  Forster’s 
new  novel,  ‘A  Passage  to  India’  (Harcourt- 
Brace,  $2.50),  which  fulfills,  in  a  measure,  the 
great  promise  held  out  by  the  author’s  previous 
successes,  ‘Howard’s  End’  and  ‘A  Room  with  a 
View.’ 

Other  fiction  titles  meriting  consideration  are 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick’s  ‘The  Little  French 
Girl’  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $2),  a  novel  of  France 
and  England  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  ilations  are  delicately  portrayed ;  a  new 
Kathleen  Norris  story,  entitled  ‘Rose  of  the 
World’  (Doubleday-Page,  $2),  built  on  the  theme 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  any  happiness  in  a 
marriage  without  love;  two  typical  Western  sto¬ 
ries,  ‘The  Twisted  Foot,’  by  William  Patterson 
White  (Little-Brown,  $2),  and  ‘The  Bellehelen 
Mine’  (Little-Brown,  $2)  ;  and  a  new  Carolyn 
Wells  mystery  story,  entitled  ‘The  Fourteenth 
Key’  (Putnam,  $2). 

Travel  and  biography  offer  one  title  each: 
‘The  Alps,  the  Danube,  and  the  Near  East,’  by 
Frank  G.  Carpenter  (914,  Doubleday-Page,  $4), 
a  new  volume  in  his  World  Travels  Series,  cov¬ 
ering  Switzerland  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Italy, 
Greece  and  Turkey;  and  ‘A  Life  of  Francis 
Amasa  Walker,’  by  James  Phinney  Munroe  (Holt, 
$4),  revealing  his  activities  as  soldier,  statisti¬ 
cian,  economist,  administrator,  and  educator. 

In  literature,  Walter  De  la  Mare’s  ‘Ding,  Dong, 
Bell’  (828,  Knopf,  $1.75)  offers  eighty-nine  pages 
of  exquisite,  fantastic  stories,  in  a  combination 
of  prose  and  poetry;  A.  H.  Bullen’s  ‘Elizabeth¬ 
ans’  (820,  Dutton,  $5)  presents  lectures  and  es¬ 
says — biographical,  critical,  and  interpretive- 
on  the  great  figures  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  scholarship  and  human  sympathy  of 
the  recently-deceased  author,  who  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  the  period ;  H.  Butter¬ 
field’s  ‘The  Historical  Novel:  an  Essay’ 
(Macmillan,  $2)  attempts,  in  113  pages,  to  find 
some  relation  between  historical  novels  and  his¬ 
tory  treated  as  a  study;  E.  M.  Story’s  ‘A  Study 
of  Browning’s  The_  Ring  and  the  Book’  (821.7, 
Houghton-Mifflin,  $2)  paraphrases  the  poem, 
and  ought  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  want 
a  commentary  and  summary ;  and  the  ‘Gesta 
Romanorum’  (879,  Dutton,  $2.50),  that  classic 
collection  of  stories  invented  by  the  monks  as  a 
fireside  recreation  and  commonly  applied  in  their 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  appears  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  Translations  series,  as  translated  by  Charles 
Swan,  with  a  preface  by  E.  A.  Baker. 

Among  the  new  scientific  books  are  ‘Haunted 
Houses,’  by  Camille  Flammarion  (133,  Apple- 
ton,  $2.50),  containing  a  number  of  interesting 
ghost  stories  and  unaccountable  happenings ;  ‘The 
Black  Golconda,’  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  (66s, 
Harper,  $4),  an  adequate  recounting  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  petroleum,  by  one  of  the  world’s  prom¬ 


inent  journalists;  a  new  volume  by  Edwin  E. 
Slosson  on  recent  progress  in  the  various 
sciences,  entitled  ‘Keeping  up  with  Science’  (504- 
Harcourt-Brace,  $2.50),  in  which  140  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  explained  for  the  non-scientific 
reader;  ‘The  New  Theories  of  Matter  and  the 
Atom,’  by  Alfred  Berthoud  (541,  Macmillan, 
$3.50),  an  historical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
translated  from  the  French;  and  ‘Cancer:  How 
it  is  Caused,  how  it  can  be  Prevented,’  by  J. 
Ellis  Barker  (616,  Dutton,  $3). 

In  philosophy  there  is  the  long-awaited  English 
translation  of  H.  Vaihinger’s  ‘The  Philosophy 
of  the  As-If’  (149,  Harcourt-Brace,  $7.50),  sub¬ 
titled  ‘A  system  of  the  theoretical,  practical,  and 
religious  fictions  of  mankind,’  in  which  readers 
of  Havelock  Ellis’s  ‘The  Dance  of  Life’  ought 
to  be  interested;  a  new  volume  in  the  Home  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge,  entitled 
‘Patriotism  in  Literature,’  by  John  Drinkwater 
(172,  Holt,  $1),  which  is  described  as  ‘an  essay- 
on  patriotism,  not  a  patriotic  anthology’ ;  and 
‘Psychographology,’  by  E.  S.  Bagger  (130,  Put¬ 
nam,  $1.75),  a  study  of  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  Rafael  Schermann,  the  man  who 
reads  ‘visions’  in  handwriting,  and  whose  motto 
is,  ‘Handwriting  is  the  man.’ 

Sociological  works  include  ‘The  Essence  of 
Life  Insurance,’  by  William  Breibv  (368,  The 
Spectator  Co.,  $3),  explaining  the  basic  principles 
of  the  subject,  with  simple  arithmetical  demon¬ 
strations;  ‘The  Salvaging  of  American  Girl¬ 
hood,’  by  Frances  Isabel  Davenport  (376,  Dutton, 
$3),  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  sex-education 
for  girls  and  young  women;  ‘The  Gift  of  Black 
Folk,’  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  (326,  Strat¬ 
ford,  $2),  showing  the  part  that  negroes  have 
played  in  the  making  of  America;  and  ‘The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  Politics,’  by  William  Kay  Wallace  (320, 
Macmillan,  $4.50),  which  aims  to  show  that 
political  methods  no  longer  offer  an  adequate 
technique  for  dealing  with  present-day  problems 
of  social  life. 

Courtney  Riley  Cooper  has  written  another 
circus-life  book  in  ‘Lions  ’n’  Tigers  ’n’  Every¬ 
thing’  (791,  Little-Brown,  $2),  consisting  of 
thrills  and  funny  stories  about  circus-animals. 

New  editions  are  now  available  of  ‘The  Gyp¬ 
sies,’  by  Charles  G.  Leland  (397,  Houghton- 
Mifflin,  $3),  originally  published  in  1882,  and 
continuing  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
on  the  subject;  and  of  ‘The  Life  of  Cesare 
Borgia,’  by  Rafael  Sabatini  (Houghton-Mifflin, 
$2.50),  presenting  this  extraordinary  character  in 
a  biography  as  thrilling  as  a  novel. 

William  Allen  White's  ‘Woodrow  Wilson’ 
(Houghton,  $5),  va  frank  apnraisal  of  the  man 
and  the  president,  is  announced  for  October 
publication. 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
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The/Complete  Une  of  Office  Equipment 


Counter-height 

Files 

Files  and  counters  combined, 
sillily  Save  office  space  and  steps— put 
records  where  needed. 

\  Baked  enamel  finish— 

Appearance— olive  green  or  gained 

— Bronze  trimmed — dark  green  linoleum  top. 

r>ina/<ihi  Every  inch  of  space  utilized 
capacity  for  filing  or  storage. 

Dnvm'mnrw'o  Solid  welded  steel  and 

Fermanence— lasting  finish  give  ufe. 

time  service. 

Shelving,  Files,  Desks,  Transfer  Cases,  Safes, 
Counter-heights,  Sectional  Cases,  Accessories  and  Suftltes 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 
Youngstown.  O.  Dealers  Everywhere 


LIBRARIANS 

More  than  1 ;  0  0  (I  librarians  are  using: 

Gluey  Paste  because  they  have  found  it 
to  be  highly  superior  for  tipping  in  loose 
leaves,  bracing  signatures,  replacing  and 
tightening  covers,  pasting  in  card  pockets, 
mending  torn  and  crumpled  pages — for  re¬ 
pair  work  of  every  kind. 

Gluey  Paste  is  smooth — white  and  creamy 
It  is  sweet  smelling,  clean  and  has  the 
strength  of  glue.  Requires  no  water — will 
not  dry  out  or  harden  and  can  be  used 
down  to  the  last  drop. 

With  all  of  its  superior  features  Gluey 
Paste  costs  less  and  goes  farther.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  TUBE 

IV e  will  mail  a  large  tube  of  Gluey  Paste  to  my  libra¬ 
rian  for  ioc. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  COMPANY 

Dept.  31  Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  Largest  Line  of  Adhesives  in  the  U.  S. 
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This  type  of  stack  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  simplic¬ 
ity,  lightness,  rigidity  and  strength  in  a  construction  less  costly  than  the  Snead 
Standard  Stack.  It  is  made  entirely  of  picketed,  cold  rolled,  annealed  and  patent 
leveled  steel  plates. 

The  Bracket  stack  is  especially  suitable  for  smaller  stackrooms.  The  simple 
construction  makes  it  easier  to  pack  for  shipment  and  can  be  erected  by  any  good 
mechanic  by  following  the  instructions  furnished. 

We  invite  you  to  write  us  about  your  storage  problem.  Our  Planning  and 
Estimating  Department  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  suggestive  layouts  and 
estimates  of  cost. 


SNEAD  <Sl  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


VIEW  OF  SNEAD  BRACKET  STACK  PREPARED  TO  RECEIVE  FUTURE  TIERS— TOTAL  SEVEN 
TIERS,  RECENTLY  COMPLETED.  SAN  FRAN  CISCO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  C'ALIF. 
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Research  and  Reference  in  the  Special  Library 

By  MARGARET  MANN 
Engineering  Societies  Library,  New  York  City 


AN  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
for  April  of  this  year  interested  me  very 
■  much,  for  it  gives  a  paramount  place  to 
the  business  man.  The  article,  under  the  title, 
“Thel  Influence  of  American  Business  on  Na¬ 
tional  Life,”  is  by  Professor  Usher  of  Harvard, 
who  says: 

The  business  man  has  exercised  a  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  our  national  life  that 
is  unique.  The  power  of  initiation  that  has  in  other 
countries  rested  with  the  army  and  the  landed  gentry  has 
with  us  been  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial  class. 
Other  influences  have  had  a  place  in  the  formation  of 
our  national  institutions  and  our  culture,  hut  the  ideals 
that  have  finally  become  predominant  were  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  th©  work  of  the  commercial 
class. 

All  of  our  great  enterprises,  be  they  cultural 
or  practical,  must  be  fostered  and  supported 
by  that  one  commodity  which  seems  to  run  the 
world — Money.  Unfortunately,  we  can  do  little 
without  this  starting  and  lubricating  device. 
The  means  of  supporting  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  libraries,  has  been  furnished 
in  most  part  by  business  men  of  the  community. 
This  is  either  done  thru  personal  gift,  thru 
municipal  tax,  or  by  the  generosity  of  some 
endowed  corporation.  In  giving  they  have  in 
a  measure  dictated,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  policies  and  ideals  of  these  institutions. 

Colleges  have  had  to  introduce  business 
courses  to  run  parallel  with  the  cultural  courses; 
professional  schools  have  found  it  necessary  to 
give  their  students  a  knowledge  of  practical 
business,  because  the  theory  and  practice  are 
becoming  welded  in  such  a  way  that  one  cannot 
function  without  the  other;  business  is  demand¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  expert  chemist,  the  expert 
engineer,  the  expert  accountant,  the  expert  man¬ 
ager,  etc.  More  thought  is  going  into  the  every¬ 
day  affairs  of  the  world. 

Specialization  brings  not  only  new  needs  for 
the  material  handling  of  the  ever  increasing 
complications  of  industry,  but  iff  throws  into 
relief  the  fact,  that  new  knowledge  must  be  sys¬ 
tematically  sought.  It  was  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 


who  said:  “With  the  accumulation  of  material 
there  should  be  a  steady  elaboration  of  the 
contrivances  for  making  it  accessible.” 

The  problem  ibefore  the  specialist  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  to  know  the  literature  of 
his  field,  and  to  be  able  to  sift  the  good1  from 
the  bad.  He  “requires  two  things  which  his 
own  immediate  field  cannot  yield:  a  knowledge 
of  recent  sources  and  a  collision  with  other 
knowledge  on  the  subject.”  One  of  the  most 
interesting  books  I  ever  read  concerning  prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  research  work  was  “The  Art  of 
Scientific  Discovery”  written  by  George  Gore  in 
1868.  Even  at  that  time  the  need  was  felt  for 
the  systematic  culling  of  printed  information. 
Gore  says  (p.  293)  : 

Existing  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  future  discovery. 
New  knowledge,  when  to  any  purpose  must  come  by 
contemplation  of  old  knowledge.  Reading  imparts  to 
us  much  more  extensive,  varied  and  useful  knowledge 
than  observation,  because  by  means  of  it  we  obtain  the 
results  of  the  observation  of  almost  innumerable  minds; 
it  also  yields  us  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  facts,  but 
also  of  comparisons,  general  ideas,  references,  imagin¬ 
ation,  and  hypotheses,  ready  formed.  A  thoughtful 
mind  becomes  original  in  the  very  act  of  reading  and 
study. 

Organizations  for  research  are  being  formed 
all  over  the  world:  nearly  every  government  is 
now  supporting  its  Research  bureau.  Labora¬ 
tories  attached  to  universities  are  conducting 
experiments  and  making  tests;  there  are  indus¬ 
trial  laboratories  attached  to  manufacturing 
firms;  learned  societies  are  endowing  scholar¬ 
ships  and  establishing  foundations  for  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  education  along  these  lines. 

In  this  movement,  which  received  its  impetus 
at  the  time  of  the  World  War,  what  part  has  the 
library  taken?  It  has  taken  a  very  vital  part  in 
certain  limited  fields.  :It  would  surprise  many 
of  you  if  I  had  time  to  recite  the  work  which 
certain  libraries  have  done  in  furthering  the 
really  big  undertaking  of  science  and  industry, 
but  as  a  body  we  have  done  little.  Here  is  a 
field  of  work  waiting  and  seeking  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  a  professionally  trained  body  to  handle 
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an  angle  of  the  specialist’s  work  with  which  he 
is  unable  to  cope.  The  searcher  1  needs  a  mass 
of  information  before  he  can  begin  his  work, 
and  as  he  makes  his  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments  he  accumulates  quantities  of  facts  which 
he  must  cull  and  keep  for  future  use.  Books 
and  periodicals  are  the  by-products  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  thinking.  Thru  them  we  dis¬ 
cover  what  men  have  done,  what  experiments 
have  been  made,  how  far  they  have  been  carried 
and  what  results  have  been  deduced.  The  fail¬ 
ures  and  successes  of  others  show  the  possibil¬ 
ities  open  to  the  new  corner.  Books,  therefore, 
are  just  as  important  to  the  man  who  is  after 
something  new  as  are  the  mechanical  instruments 
he  uses  in  the  laboratory.  Head  and  hands 
must  work  together. 

Groups  of  specialists  have  from  time  to  time 
become  so  impressed  with  the  need  for  assistance 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  print,  that  they  have 
formed  libraries  to  meet  their  immediate  need. 
Doctors  and  lawyers  were  perhaps  the  first  to 
realize  the  need  or  accumulating  information 
to  aid  them  in  their  professions,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  this  need  for  source  mate¬ 
rial  has  spread  into  almost  every  profession 
and  every  line  of  business.  The  Engineering 
Societies  Library  is  the  result  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  efforts  of  four  of  the  best  known  engi¬ 
neering  societies  in  this  country,  which  have 
accumulated  the  largest  collection  of  material 
in  the  world  on  the  subjects  which  cover  their 
field. 

Learned  societies  have  not  only  furthered 
research,  hut  have  made  a  study  of  the  best 
means  for  establishing  libraries.  The  Faraday 
Society  held  a  conference  in  London  in  1918 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  co-ordination 
of  scientific  publications  and  establishing  some 
kind  of  center  where  references]  could  be 
accumlated.  The  following  statement  was  made 
there:  “A  large  part  of  our  pre-war  laxity  was 
at  least  due  to  ignorance  of  the  strides  being 
made  in  the  United;  States  and  Germany.” 

The  National  Research  Council  has  been 
formed  to  collect  material  and  promote  re¬ 
search,  and  a  large  share  of  its  work  includes 
the  use  of  methods  in  which*  librarians  have 
specialized.  We  should  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  such  foundations,  and  should  get  in 
touch  with  all  such  movements  which  would  aid 
in  correlating  bibliographical  interests. 

Bibliographical  work  may  be  used  for  direct 
application  in  business;  as  a  basis  for  papers, 
books,  lectures,  etc.;  as  a  basis  for  inventions 
and  patents;  as  a  basis  for  legal  action.  It  is 
useful  from  the  economic,  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint.  We  have  not  only  this  to  con¬ 
tribute,  we  also  have  methods  which  have  been 


scientifically  worked  out  hut  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  average  man.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Library  that 
we  are  not  called  into  consultation  regarding 
the  building  of  a  classification  or  the  cataloging 
and  indexing  of  some  private  or  public  collec¬ 
tion.  The  technical  men  naturally  look  to  us  as 
authorities  in  methods  of  making  material 
accessible,  thus  proving  that  our  technique 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  inside  working  of 
a  library  but  should  be  used  to  further  the 
bibliographic  undertakings  outside  our  walls. 
There  is  a  wonderful  field  in  this  line  still 
untouched. 

As  printed  matteri  increases  in  mass,  more 
thought  is  being  given  to  extracting  the  essence 
from  this  mass.  Governments  are  seeking 
methods  for  getting  information  across.  One  of 
the  latest  developments  comes  from  Japan  where 
the  country,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  makes  the  following  provision  which  I 
quote  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Japan  for  1922: 

Most  of  the  papers  published  in  Japan  are,  owing 
to  the  language  in  which  these  are  printed,  entirely 
closed  to  the  outside  world,  a  circumstance  which, 
evidently,  is  against  the  spirit  of  international  co¬ 
operation.  The  National  Research  Council1  of  Japan  is, 
therefore,  endeavoring  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage 
authors  to  write  their  papers  either  in  English,  French 
or  German,  and  <m  the  other  hand,  to  make  abstracts 
of  all  the  original  papers  which  appear  in  the  Japanese 
language  and  print  them  in  one  of  the  three  foreign 
languages. 

Other  countries  are  doing  the  same  thing 
while  publishers  of  periodicals  are  doing  a  like 
service  when  they  give,  as  does  the  “Chemical 
Abstracts,”  a  digest  of  information.  This  great 
accumulation  of  printed  matter  which  comes 
from  the  press  is  confusing  enough  to  those  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  tools  for  using  it, 
and  if  it  is  difficult  for  us,  it  must  seem  quite 
hopeless  to  the  busy  man  who  wants  to  use  it 
merely  as  a  means  for  advancing  something 
which  he  considers  far  more  important  and  to 
which  he  wishes  to  devote  his  full  time. 

Libraries  should  not  only  be  ready  to  answer 
the  need,  but  should  be  so  organized  as  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  complement  each  other.  Many 
organizations  do  not  need  a  library  so  much  as 
they  need  a  searcher,  some  one  well  versed  in 
literature,  who  can  visit  libraries  and  do  the 
searching  for  the  busy  man.  There  should  be 
co-operation  in  indexing,  cataloging,  classifica¬ 
tion  systems,  exchange  of  duplicate  material, 
messenger  service,  mail  and  telegraph  service, 
etc. 

These  libraries  are  not  in  themselves  special 
— they  are  accumulated  to  serve  the  specialists. 
In  organization,  management  and  demands  they 
differ  very  little  from  any  other  type.  What 
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one  needs  in  administering  such  a  library  is  a 
broad  knowledge  of  library  economy — so  broad 
that  one  is  able  to  make  the  correct  application 
of  principles  to  an  intensive  kind  of  library 
problem.  It  is  very  essential  for  the  librarian 
who  goes  into  a  special  field  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  specialist,  and  that  his 
specialty  is  books  and  information,  and  methods 
for  making  these  accessible.  He  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  his  professional  connections  or  cover 
up  his  hall-mark.  There  is  sometimes  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  this  as  one’s  zeal  and  effort  are 
constantly  stimulated  by  contact  with  experts  in 
one  field,  but  the  influence  is  much  greater  and 
the  assistance  much  more  appreciated  if  it  comes 
from  one  who  is  sure  of  his  field  and  can  pre¬ 
serve  his  place  as  a  specialist  among  specialists. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  librarian  must 
not  become  conversant  with  every  factor  of  the 
field  he  attempts  to  cover.  This  goes  without 
saying.  He  must  learm  the  language  of  the 
trade,  the  symbols  of  the  trade,  its  relation 
with  other  trades  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
but  these  should  all  be  looked  at  from  the  angle 
of  information.  This  being  true,  it  naturally 
follows  that  one  should  not  attempt  to  assume 
such  a  position  until  fully  equipped  to  uphold 
the  office.  There  is  a  competition  not  felt  in  any 
other  type  of  library,  for  here  one  is  associated 
with  men  of  ability  and  purpose  who  expect  the 
kind  of  service  they  themselves  would  give. 

Those  who  direct  the  work  of  such  a  library 
have  opportunity  to  further  the  whole  library 
movement.  As  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  the  users  of  these  libraries  are  usu¬ 
ally  professional  or  business  men,  and  these  are 
the  men  who  mold  public  opinion  and  foster 
public  undertakings.  If  these  men  are  satisfied 
with  the  service  which  they  receive  from  the 
library  which  caters  to  their  business  interests 
they  will  have  awakened  in  them  a  desire  to 
see  others  profit  by  a  like  service.  They  will 
want  their  children  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
opportunities  of  the  public  library  and  will  be 
willing  to  lend  their  support  to  such  institutions. 
It  is  the  repetition  of  an  idea  which  eventually 
takes  root  and  brings  fruition  to  a  slowly  grow¬ 
ing  plant.  The  library  influence  must  be  felt 
by  every  member  of  every  family  if  it  is  to 
fulfil  its  perfect  mission,  and  the  libraries  serv¬ 
ing  the  specialists  are  doing  a  mighty  work  in 
adult  education. 

We  sometimes  hear  expressions  of  regret  that 
the  special  library  is  not  a  cultural  library, 
that  it  has  no  opportunity  to  use  books  as 
literature;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  openings  and  requests  for  advice  about 
books  in  other  lines  than  the  one  in  which  the 
library  specializes.  This  advice  is  sought  be¬ 


cause  the  librarian  is  recognized  not  alone  as 
an  authority  in  one  subject,  but  as  one  versed 
in  book  selection,  book-buying, — book  lore 
along  any  line.  Again,  some  of  those  libraries 
which  we  term  “Special”  are  devoted  entirely 
to  the  cultural  or  bibliographical  side  as  is  the 
Grolier  Club  in  New  York,  the  Huntington  Li¬ 
brary  in  San  Gabriel,  California,  and  many 
others  of  this  type.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  compensations  which  come  to 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  work  in  these 
libraries;  they  are  so  worth  while,  and  the  aid  we 
give  is  usually  so  far  reaching.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  think  you  have  had  a  small  part  in  helping 
to  build  a  bridge,  or  stamp  out  yellow  fever, 
or  make  better  laws  for  children,  or  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  miners  who  work  underground. 
These  are  really  fundamental  questions,  and 
are  not  undertaken  alone  by  the  man  who  wants 
to  increase  his  income.  I  believe  men  more 
often  work  to  save  lives  than  to  make  dollars. 

The  two  classes  of  libraries  which  will  be 
discussed  here  may  be  divided  into  two  quite 
distinct  types,  those  large  libraries  housing  col¬ 
lections  of  books  limited  to  a  special  field  and 
serving  any  worker  in  that  field,  and  those  which 
are  integral  part  of  a  business  and  are  formed 
to  serve  only  the  members  of  that  special  or¬ 
ganization.  The  libraries  of  the  first  type  are 
generally  limited  to  reference  use  and  those 
who  come  for  assistance  are  usually  advanced 
or  graduate  students  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  books.  The  collection  must  not  only  provide 
the  most  up-to-date  information,  but  must  fur¬ 
nish  the  source  material  showing  the  historical 
survey  of  the  field  as  well.  Such  collections  be¬ 
come  large  and  permanent  and  are  storehouses 
to  which  the  business  libraries  and  even,  the 
public  libraries  may  come  for  material  which 
they  cannot  afford  to  collect  and  store.  They 
must,  of  necessity,  be  located  in  large  centers 
within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  number  of  work¬ 
ers.  Each  library  is  at  once  met  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  setting  the  boundaries  of  its  field.  This 
is  somewhat  difficult,  but  it  is  essential  if  inten¬ 
sive  work  is  to  be  done  and  the  collection  is  to 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  of  space.  There 
is  great  satisfaction  in  having  limits.  It  is 
possible  to  survey  the  whole  field  and  build 
up  a  strong  and  balanced  collection.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  books  is  of  great  importance,  but 
as  the  title  of  this  paper  is  “Reference  and  Re¬ 
search,”  we  shall  have  to  pass  over  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  library  must  have  more  than  printed 
matter,  it  must  have  facts  pointing  the  way  to 
other  facts  which  are  not  yet  in  print.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  going  on  all  over  the  world 
which  may  duplicate  the  work  to  be  undertaken, 
and  the  library  should  be  able  to  forestall  such 
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duplication.  The  librarian  must  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  he  can  call  upon  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  certain  kinds  of  unprinted 
information,  that  the  Italian  consul  can  be 
reached  by  telephone,  and  perhaps  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  very  latest  wage  paid  in  Rome, 
that  a  special  library  nearby  can  answer  a 
question  outside  of  his  immediate  field,  that  a 
man  who  wag  in  last  week  is  an  expert  in  the 
Japanese  language  and  can  make  a  translation 
on  short  notice. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  methods  in  handling 
the  questions  which  come  to  a  special  library, 
because  these  methods  differ  with  the  subject 
to  be  handled.  What  is  required  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field,  its  historical  progress,  its 
prominent  men,  the  high  spots  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  its  relation  to  other  fields,  its  application 
to  business,  the  official  bodies  promoting  its 
interests,  etc.  Knowing  these,  one  must  select 
the  quickest  and  most  probable  method  of  (ap¬ 
proach.  An  illustration  taken  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  library  where  my  experience  has  been 
gained  may  serve  to  show  how  a  searcher 
works : 

“Some  time  ago  a  member  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question:  ‘About  fifteen  to-  twenty  years 
ago  the  sulphur  beds  of  the  island  of  Saba  were 
worked;  find  the  references.’ 

“In  a  case  like  this  the  card  catalogues  and 
most  of  the  printed  indexes  are  of  little  use, 
for  even  the  encyclopedias  dismiss  a  small  place 
like  Saba  with  a  perfunctory  note  of  about  five 
or  six  lines,  stating  that  it  is  a  small  island  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  etc. 

“Reflection  shows  that  the  only  way  to  at¬ 
tack  such  questions  is  to  analyze  them  and 
think  out  a  plan  leading  to  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  Thus  in  the  Saba  case  the  population 
would  be  very  small,  and  therefore,  mining 
operations  of  any  extent  would  very  likely  be 
reflected  in  the  figures.  Again,  the  ore  mined 
would  presumably  be  exported,  and  being  a 
poor  ore  by  inference  (for  otherwise  operations 
would  still  be  going  on),  it  could  not  stand  the 
freight  rate  to  Holland;  it  would  most  likely 
be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  also  on  account 
of  geographical  location  and  shipping  facilities. 
Thus  we  obtain  two  sets  of  figures,  population 
and  imports  to  U.  S.,  with  which  to  begin  oper¬ 
ations.  Which  of  these  two  sets  is  more  likely 
to  be  available,  to  be  more  accessible  and  more 
accurate?  Experience  teaches  that  as  a  rule 
population  figures  are  more  reliable  and  more 
easily  accessible,  hence  these  were  made  the 
point  of  attack. 

“After  considerable  trouble,  sufficient  figures 
were  obtained  between  the  years  of  1886  and 
1913  to  construct  a  curve,  showing  that  a  peak 


occurred  about  the  year  1888.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  continuous  decline,  but  preceded  by 
rather  small  variations.  Figures  before  1886 
could  not  be  located,  although  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  follow  out  the  variations 
indicated.  Assuming  that  the  year  1888,  the 
peak  of  the  reconstructed  curve,  was  the  year 
of  the  mining  operations  in  question,  this  would 
agree  fairly  with  the  statement  of  the  inquirer 
that  they  took  place  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago, 
for  in  almost  every  case  the  time  given  is  under¬ 
stated.  The  obvious  course  to  follow  now  was, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  figures  giving  the  im¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period.  Naturally,  no  geographical  figures 
were  available  for  a  small  place  like  Saba,  the 
only  statistics  found  including  all  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  and  Surinam;  as  for  the  subject 
sulphur,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  tracing  it  in 
the  imports. 

“The  tables  of  imports  found,  however, 
proved  to  be  disappointing,  for  they  showed  no 
unusual  features;  there  was  no  peak  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  population  nor  was  it  per¬ 
haps  reasonable  to  expect  such  an  indication  in 
view  of  the  complexity  of  figures. 

“According  to  the  population  curve  it  was 
useless  to  examine  import  figures  for  later 
years,  so  it  was  decided  to  work  backwards  at 
any  rate  to  1880,  for  there  a  decennial  table  for 
1870-80  might  be  found.  So  it  turned  out  to  be, 
and  the  figures  for  1875  indicated  a  fairly  large 
import.  What  was  more  remarkable  still,  this 
import  figure  was  isolated — it  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  entire  absence  of  imports.  Altho 
this  absence  might  be  satisfactorily  explained 
in  various  ways,  this  was  a  good-enough  indi¬ 
cation  on  which  to  refer  to  mining  magazines  of 
that  year  in  the  hope  of  finding  Saba,  and  so  it 
happened.  The  article  giving  the  information 
was  found  in  the  Enginering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal  for  July,  1875,  vol.  20,  p.  56. 

It  may  be  argued  that  going  thru  the  mining 
magazines  at  once  would  have  led  to  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ouirer  was  22  years  out  in  his  statement,  the 
fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  Besides,  searching 
indexes  for  a  number  of  vears  back  has  its 
difficulties;  one  is  forcefully  reminded  of  the 
philosopher’s  dictum,  ‘Nothing  is  constant  but 
change.’  ” 

While  reference  and  research  work  are  closely 
allied  and  a  simple  reference  question  may  grow 
into  a  search,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  two  types  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Library  research  involves  extensive  scru¬ 
tiny  for  information  as  applied  to  a  definite  and 
very  specific  need  or  purpose.  It  means  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  and  often  involves  the  exam- 
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ination  of  numerous  references,  only  a  part  of 
which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  topic  under 
investigation.  For  example,  the  Engineering 
Library  has  recently  completed  a  search  on  Lift 
Bridges,  but  the  only  items  wanted  were  those 
having  a  very  definite  reference  to  one  feature, 
because  the  man  for  whom  the  search  was  made 
was  trying  to  break  a  patent. 

Reference  questions  are  quite  the  same  in  all 
libraries,  and  they  differ  from  search  questions 
in  requiring  less  extensive  investigation.  A 
single  fact  is  usually  wanted,  the  application  of 
which  we  may  not  know.  The  reader  is  given 
a  definite  book  which  answers  his  question  and 
he  is  left  to  make  his  own  deductions.  Such 
questions  can  usually  be  answered  quickly,  and 
are  limited  to  the  everyday  inquiries  which 
come  over  the  desk,  while  the  search  may  mean 
an  exhaustive  bibliography  extending  over 
several  months  or  a  year.  These  searches  form 
a  splendid  collection  of  bibliographies,  i  There 
are  now  over  3,000  on  file  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Library,  which  have  been  compiled,  in 
most  part,  at  the  request  of  our  members.  The 
library  maintains  a  pay  service  department  to 
which  men  may  write  for  material  covering  any 
subject  in  our  field.  This  is  a  feature  which, 
I  believe,  is  not  followed  by  any  other  library, 
but  the  policy  has  proved  most  successful,  and 
it  makes  it  possible  for  the  library  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  grade  oi  work  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  supply.  The  cost  of  a  search  is 
made  to  cover  expenses  only,  and  the  price 
varies  from  $2.00  to  $1,Q00.  The  preparation 
of  a  search  usually  leads  to  the  ordering  of 
photoprints  of  some  articles  listed,  and  requests 
are  frequently  made  for  translations  of  articles 
from  foreign  books  and  magazines.  This  means 
that  the  library  reference  service  consists  (1) 
of  a  Reference  Department  which  takes  care  of 
the  general  reference  questions  and  serves  those 
readers  who  visit  the  library  to  do  their  own 
research  work,  (2)  a  Search  Department  giving 
bibliographic  service,  Translation  service, 
Photoprint  service  and  Card  reference  service. 
The  latter  service  supplies  the  busy  man  with 
all  current  references  covering  any  subject  he 
may  specify.  The  service  of  this  library  is  not 
limited  to  the  United  States,  but  extends  to  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  globe.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  foreign 
requests  come  from  Great  Britain  and  China.  A 
great  deal  is  expected  of  the  service  we  offer. 
With  a  request  for  a  photoprint  of  a  German 
article  the  other  day  came  the  question,  “Will 
it  be  in  English  when  I  get  it?” 

The  searcher  must  be  able  to  annotate  and 
make  digests  of  the  articles  he  examines.  This  is 
a  phase  of  our  work  which  has  received  little 


attention  in  the  library  schools,  but  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  advanced  reference  work. 
The  National  Research  Council  has  issued  a 
very  helpful  Circular  on  the  subject  of  digest¬ 
ing,  which  shows  the  importance  they  give  to 
the  subject. 

Every  worker  in  a  library  which  is  special¬ 
izing  must  look  at  his  work  from  the  special 
angle.  This  means  constant  observation  and 
many  deviations  from  the  common  practice. 
Books  cannot  be  accepted  at  their  face  value; 
the  Catalog  department  becomes  a  laboratory 
for  the  analysis  of  printed  matter.  A  set  of 
municipal  reports  may  conceal  a  very  important 
monograph  unless  each  volume  is  carefully 
scanned.  One  might  not  expect  to  find  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  geology  of  New  York  City  in  the 
Reports  of  Central  Park,  but  one  of  the  early 
reports  contains  such  an  article.  The  following 
story  shows  what  happens  when  careful  index¬ 
ing  is  not  done. 

“Some  years  ago  a  metallurgist  in  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  industry  overcame  a  difficulty  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  He  recorded  his  success  in 
a  paper  before  a  local  technical  society.  His 
facts,  with  their  significance  only  half  sus¬ 
pected,  were  buried  in  the  publication  of  that 
local  society— yes,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
of  America  were  concerned,  but  a  few  years 
later  there  appeared  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
an  article  of  considerable  commercial  value,  of 
German  origin  protected  by  German  and  Amer¬ 
ican  patents.  A  man;  with  a  sticky  memory, 
who  knew  of  the  Connecticut  paper,  suspected  a 
connection  and  traced  it.” 

The  second  type  of  library  for  specialists, 
that  which  is  an  integral  part  of  an  industrial 
organization,  may  well  be  called  a  Business  Li¬ 
brary.  These  have  grown  up  in  great  num¬ 
bers  of  late,  and  are  either  adjuncts  to  the  re¬ 
search  department  or  are  independent  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  business  organization.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  call  them  “Intelligence  Departments,”  and 
their  status  in  England  has  been  described  in 
the  very  interesting  book,  “Research  in  In¬ 
dustry”*  by  Fleming  and  Pearce,  published  in 
1922.  They  vary  in  size  in  accord  with  the  size 
of  the  firm,  and  belong  to  banks,  accounting 
firms,  publishing  houses,  insurance  companies 
and  many  other  industries. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  arguments 
which  can  bd,  advanced  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  library  and  to  note  how  it  functions.  All 
business  men  are  confronted  with  their  competi¬ 
tors,  and  keen  rivalry  means  keen  thinking. 
Products  must  be  studied  for  quality,  and  quan- 

*  Fleming,  Arthur  P.  M.,  and  J.  G.  Pearce.  Re¬ 
search  in  industry  the  basis  of  economic  progress. 
Pitman.  $4. 
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tity  must  be  turned  out  at  the  least  cost.  This 
means  observation  from  the  scientific  angle, 
from  the  production  angle,  and  from  the  sell¬ 
ing  angle.  It  means  that  the  business  man  must 
study  economics  if  he  is  to  realize  the  trend  of 
trade,  wages  and  output,  and  he  must  gather 
about  him  specialists  to  test  materials  and  im¬ 
prove  methods.  How  is  the  library  department, 
in  its  efforts  along  these  lines,  going  to  become 
a  paying  investment?  This  question  has  been 
answered  in  a  telling  way  in  an  article  in  the 
October,  1923,  number  of  the  Journal  of  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy,  in  which  the  author,  turning 
from  arguments  on  material  costs  to  cost  of 
knowledge,  makes  the  following  statement: 

There  is  another  sort  of  productive  machinery  that 
is  not  often  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  lathes 
or  freight-cars  but  which  has  to  go  along  with  them 
if  they  are  to  be  live  industrial  capital  instead  of  worth¬ 
less  junk.  This  other  productive  instrument  consists 
of  knowledge,  information,  and  the  results  of  all  forms 
of  industrial  experimentation  and  research.  Here  we 
have  an  expense  that  comes  nearer  being  genuinely  con¬ 
stant  than  any  other  in  the  sense  of  being  independent 
of  output. 

The  reason  why  other  ‘constant’  expenses  all  vary  is 
that  the  machines,  or  buildings,  or  material  equipment 
of  any  other  sort,  on  which  the  so-called  ‘constant’  out¬ 
lays  are  made,  can,  after  all,  do  only  a  limited  amount 
of  work  and  can  be  used  up.  Two  trains  cannot  run 
in  opposite  directions  on  the  same  track  at  the  same 
time  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  trains  which 
can  run  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  rails  wear  out 
more  or  less  in  proportion  \to  the  number  of  trains 
passing  over  them,  and  the  ballast  has  to  be  renewed 
more  or  less  in  proportion!  to  the  pounding  of  the 
traffic.  But  the  knowledge  of  how  to  temper  the  rails, 
how  to  prevent  transverse  fissures,  how  best  to  treat 
the  ties  and  how  to  anchor  the  rails  and  ties  together, 
how  to  prevent  accidents,  organize  train  schedules  and 
'keep  the  necessary  accounts  and  records — this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  worn  out  or  exhausted  no  matter  how  much 
use  is  made  of  it.  It  is  only  the  material  means;  the 
labor,  the  steel,  the  wood,  and  the  chemicals,  that  may 
be  used  up  in  the  process  of  exploiting  this  knowledge. 

In  a  sense,  knowledge  is  the  only  instrument  of 
production  that  is  not  subject  to  diminishing  returns. 
This  means  that  an  added  output  brings  possibilities  of 
economy  in  all  those  items  of  expenses  that  come  under 
the  headings  of  knowledge,  information  and  research. 

Some  librarians  dislike  to  give  any  emphasis 
to  costs,  but  if  we  are  distributors  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  if  this  is  the  one  business  factor  which 
can  be  produced  at  a  decreasing  cost,  we  hold 
one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  for  the 
spreading  of  the  library  idea. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  use  of  this 
element.  If  libraries  are  noti  organized  with 
intelligence  and  if  they  are  not  administered 
with  ability  and  effectiveness,  they  cannot  live 
in  a  business  organization.  The  library  should 
not  be  the  first  department  to  be  discontinued 
if  it  is  the  money  saving  department.  If  it  is 
the  first  item  to  be  cut  from  the  budget,  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  Service  should  be  so  good  that 
the  firm  cannot  do  without  it.  Here  again  one 


must  have  the  wisdom  to  adapt  methods  to  an 
organization  already  functioning.  These  meth¬ 
ods  must  be  convincing,  sure  and  stable.  They 
must  respond  to  the  local  need,  even  if  they 
have  never  been  used  in  a  library  before;  but 
they  must  be  built  on  a  true  understanding  of 
library  principles,  the  difference  must  be  in  the 
application  not  in  the  fundamental  theory.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  classify  books  by 
an  approved  system,  one  must  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  and  expand;  systems  and  advance  argu¬ 
ments  for  their  use  which  shall  win  confidence 
and  establish  trust.  Reference  and  research 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  advantageously  un¬ 
less  the  library  tools  are  well  made  and  well 
maintained,  nor  can  problems  be  solved  unless 
tthe  correct  books  are  selected — those  which  will 
give  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  answers. 
Add  to  this  a  mind  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
serve  any  reasonable  need  and  ready  to  study 
every  angle  of  a  subject,  then  we  should  have 
the  equipment  for  answering  at  least  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  business  library.  We  can  no 
longer  ask,  “Shall  we  serve  the  business  man?” 
We  have  been  commandeered;  we  are  in.  The 
real  question  is  how  shall  we  most  effectively 
meet  this  great  opportunity?  In  measuring  any 
force  we  are  concerned  with  two  components: 
its  magnitude  and  its  direction.  I  have  made  an 
attempt  in  this  paper  to  show  the  trend  of  a 
comparatively  new  force  which  is  injecting  an 
interesting  and  important  element  into  our  work 
and  to  prove  that  this  new  energy  needs  our 
directing  power,  our  ideals,  and  our  support. 

A.  L.  A.  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

T  the  meeting  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Committee,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the 
chairman  reported  that  the  publication  of  The 
Survey  had  been  assured  by  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  that  the  preparation  of  an 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1926,  was  practically  assured, 
that  the  Editorial  Committee  hopes  to  have  a 
text -book  on  the  Ameriaan  Public  Library  Move¬ 
ment  in  print  by  1926,  and  that  plans  for  the 
international  features  of  the  conference  in  1926 
were  under  way. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  general  exposition 
of  library  progress  will  be  possible  in  1926, 
since  Philadelphia  has  definitely  abandoned 
its  original  plans  for  a  sesqui-centennial  expo¬ 
sition,  of  which  the  library  exhibit  would  have 
been  made  a  part. 

The  matter  of  an  A.  L.  A.  headquarters 
building,  especially  with  reference  to  methods 
of  raising  funds  for  such  a  building,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Board  with  a  view  to 
having  it  discussed  at  a  Council  meeting  as  a 
question  of  policy. 


Russian  Libraries  Today 


THE  return  of  Harry  M.  Lydenberg  and  Dr. 
Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  from  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  where  \they  had  spent 
some  months  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  gave  the  questioning  representative  of 
the  Library  Journal  a  chance  to  ask  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  book  world  in  those  lands. 

He  quickly  found  their  strongest  impression 
was  a  realization  of  the  difficulties  against 
which  Russian  librarians  struggled  thru  ten 
years  of  foreign  and  domestic  war,  civil  strife, 
famine,  pestilence,  poverty.  They  emphasized 
that  those  of  us  who  responded  to  the  appeals 
for  food  sent  to  American  librarians  during  the 
famine  years  knew,  of  course,  that  the  call  came 
from  the  depths,  but  they  added  that  how  deep 
the  pit,  how  sore  the  straits,  how  dire  the  need 
was  by  no  means  easy  foi"  us  to  realize.  The 
effects  of  the  war  passed  over  none  of  us,  and 
most  of  us  are  in  worse  economic  condition 
than  before.  None  of  us  has  had  to  live  thru 
conditions,  however,  such  as  those  that  faced 
our  fellow  workers  in  eastern  Europe,  and  let 
us  hope  that  such  a  test  may  be  mercifully 
spared  us. 

The  second  impression  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  is  the  hunger  felt  by  Russian  libra¬ 
rians  for  information  about  conditions,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  developments  in  library  work  in  this 
country. 

Every  one  knew,  of  course,  that  Russian  li¬ 
braries  ranked  high  among  the  great  book  col¬ 
lections.  The  world  of  learning  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  public  libraries  thruout 
Russia  have  not  suffered  during  these  years,  suf¬ 
fered  physically,  that  is  to  say.  Their  collec¬ 
tions  are  intact,  their  reading  rooms  are 
crowded.  Moreover,  new  libraries  have  come 
into  being  to  meet  new  needs.  They  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  connection  with  the  institutions  that 
have  sprung  up  since  the  revolution.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  also 
and  better  known  as  the  Socialistic  Academy, 
is  building  a  fine  research  collection  in  its  own 
field  of  knowledge.  The  library  which  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Rumiantzov  Museum  in 
Moscow  since  1861  is  being  reorganized  with  a 
view  to  making  it  a  national  institution  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Until 
the  political  centre  of  gravity  shifted  to  Mos¬ 
cow  this  role  was  played  by  the  Public  Library 
of  that  oft  renamed  capital  which  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  Leningrad,  and  that  is  still 
likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the  finest  li¬ 
brary  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Rumiantzov 


library,  to  which  the  revered  name  of  Lenin  has 
recently  been  attached,  contains  a  collection 
which  while  very  large — it  has  been  estimated 
at  three  million  volumes — is  not  without  seri¬ 
ous  lacunae.  Another  piece  of  news  is  that  the 
great  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Leningrad  is  at  last  being  moved  into  its  new 
quarters,  especially  built  to  house  it. 

The  equipment,  to  be  sure,  has  deteriorated. 
Funds  have  been  lacking  to  replace  worn  books 
or  furniture.  There  has  been  neither  money 
nor  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  current 
literature  of  the  West,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
crying  need  of  every  Russian  library.  The 
larger  institutions,  however,  especially  since 
1920,  have  been  assured  of  the  entire  output 
of  their  own  country.  In  that  year  the  Russian 
Central  Book  Chamber  (Rossiskaya  Tzentral- 
naya  Knizhnaya  Palata)  began  to  function  in 
Moscow.  By  law  it  receives  25  copies  of  every 
book  published  in  the  country,  and  indeed  of 
every  printed  item.  One  of  these  copies  it  re¬ 
tains,  thus  forming  an  invaluable  fund  which 
will  eventually  become  accessible  to  research' 
workers,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  are 
distributed  among  the  larger  libraries.  True, 
mast  of  these  books  stand  on  their  shelves  clad 
in  nothing  more  permanent  than  paper  wrap¬ 
pers,  but  the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  libraries  have  carried  on,  have  been 
ready  to  receive  the  books  as  printed,  have 
made  them  available  for  their  readers,  and 
have  welcomed  the  readers  who  have  flocked 
to  them. 

What  will  particularly  interest  the  outside 
world  is  that  the  Chamber  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  an  additional  number  of  free  copies  of 
each  printed  item,  to  be  exchanged  by  it  for 
foreign  publications.  Each  item  it  receives 
is  listed  in  its  fortnightly  bulletin  Knizhnaya 
Letopis  (Book  Annals),  which  is  indeed  the 
standard  bibliographical  publication  for  Russia. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  cover  the  years  1917- 
1920.  Nor  is  there  any  unofficial  bibliographi¬ 
cal  study  on  that  crucial  and  chaotic  period. 
The  Chamber  has  just  resumed  the  publication 
of  the  annual  statistical  summary  of  Russia’s 
literary  output,  which  was  discontinued  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Librarians  and  other  book 
men  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Vladislavlev’s 
“Bibliograficheski  Yezhegodnik”  (Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Yearbook),  a  guide  to  the  books' of  the  year 
as  well  as  to  over  a  hundred  Russian  periodi¬ 
cals,  has  come  out  of  the  state  of  hibernation 
in  which  the  year  1915  left  it. 
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Russian  public  libraries  will,  of  course,  bene¬ 
fit  largely  as  the  gatherings  from  the  nets  of 
“nationalization”  are  digested.  At  present  a 
mere  beginning  has  been  made  at  assimilation 
of  the  great  piles  of  all  kinds  of  books,  some 
worth  preservation  and  many  not,  some  in  good 
condition  and  many  not,  which  one  sees  on  the 
stairway  landings  of  the  Historical  Museum  in 
Moscow,  in  the  cold  store-rooms  of  the  Lenin¬ 
grad  Book  Fund,)  in  the  unused  rooms  of  every 
large  library.  They  await  their  time  for  sort¬ 
ing  and  listing.  When  the  librarian  speaks  of 
these  books  and  of  the  task  before  him  he 
usually  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
it  took  a  good  generation  and  more  before  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  was  able  to 
dispose  of  the  last  accessions  due  to  the  con¬ 
fiscations  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  “nation¬ 
alized”  material  will  probably  be  found  little 
the  larger  libraries  had  not  owned  before.  Un¬ 
questionably  there  will  be  much  to  help  the 
smaller  circulation  collections.  And  here  the 
need  is  greatest,  for  tho  Russia  under  the  old 
regime  had  several  of  the  world’s  greatest  ref¬ 
erence  and  research  collections  she  had  not  ap¬ 
preciated  the  importance  of  the  circulating  li¬ 
brary,  in  the  field  of  education. 

Of  the  part  the  library  will  play  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  education  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  responsible  for  Russian  education 
to-day.  They  are  striving  to  the  limit  of  their 
resources  for  the  development  of  the  library  as 
a  continuation  school.  The  phases  of  American 
library  activity  they  wanted  to  hear  most  about 
were  our  county  libraries,  rural  deliveries  of 
books,  travelling  libraries,  story  telling  meth¬ 
ods,  anything  about  the  library  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  social  betterment. 

In  some  ways  they  are  ahead  of  us.  For 
instance,  one  does  not  readily  recall  any  Amer¬ 
ican  railway  system  with  such  an  equipment  of 
travelling  libraries  as  can  be  found  centred 
round  Kiev.  Books  are  carried  up  and  down 
the  line  for  old  and  young;  yes,  and  they  are 
not  content  to  provide  books  for  lending  but 
they  carry  them  for  sale,  and  never  fail  to 
stress  the  importance  of  owning  and  buying 
books. 

In  Moscow"  story  telling  for  adults  as  well 
as  for  children  is  provided,  and  interest  in 
one  is  as  high  and  continued  as  in  the  other. 
Picture  bulletins,  reading  lists,  and  other  forms 
of  poster  advertising  are  made  and  used  with 
artistic  taste  and  with  the  skill  of  well  de¬ 
veloped  salesmanship. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  the  impression 
that  these  developments  are  universal  or  even 
widespread.  They  are  not.  But  the  encourag¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  they  are  in  use,  their  possi¬ 


bilities  are  recognized,  and  expansion  is  merely 
a  matter  of  money. 

Librarians  are  universally  poor  so  far  as 
financial  returns  and  compensations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Russia  offers  no  exception.  Her  li¬ 
brarians  are  inadequately  paid  in  comparison 
to  their  fellow  intellectual  workers  in  the  So¬ 
viet  republic  or  outside.  Their  devotion  to 
their  calling  is  an  inspiration  to  their  com¬ 
rades.  Attendance  at  the  library  schools  is 
large  and  the  interest  and  eagerness  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  most  encouraging  indication  of  what 
the  future  offers,  granted  peace  and  adequate 
support. 

Just  at  present  the  Russian  library  world  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  over  questions  of 
technique  that  reminds  one  of  the  struggles  in 
this  country  a  generation  ago.  Our  methods 
are  fairly  well  standardized  now,  but  the  time 
is  not  so  very  far  back  when  we  stirred  blood 
and  temper  over  relative  merits  of  Dewey  or 
Cutter  or  Schwartz  classification  systems.  In 
Russia  there  is  today  no  question  about  systems. 
The  decimal  system  has  been  decreed.  All  new 
libraries  must  use  it  and  old  ones  must  change 
as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  the  decree 
failed  to  say  whether  this  decimal  system  was 
to  be  that  developed  by  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey  in 
this  country  or  the  international  system  pub¬ 
lished  in  Brussels,  and  there  are  now  strong 
advocates  of  each.  Wherever  we  went  one  of  the 
first  questions  asked  was  “What  system  of  class¬ 
ification  do  American  libraries  use?”  It  was 
not  easy  to  explain  that  American  libraries  used 
any  system  they  chose;  that  most  circulating 
libraries  used  the  Dewey  system;  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  scheme  was  not  compulsory 
even  tho  it  was  devised  and  used  by  the  national 
library;  that  several  of  the  larger  libraries  had 
changed  to  the  Library  of  Congress  plan,  and 
that  there  were  still  to  be  found  libraries  ap¬ 
parently  satisfied  with  plans  of  their  own. 

Some  Russian  libraries  arrange  their  books 
according  to  the  decimal  system,  but  most 
classify  by  order  of  arrival  and  of  size,  meet¬ 
ing  the  technical  requirements  of  the  decree  by 
a  classed  catalog  on  the  decimal  plan.  The 
tendency  is  to  divide  very  minutely  in  the  card 
catalog,  one  extreme  instance  running  to 
eighteen  figures.  It  would,  be  unfair  to  draw 
sweeping  conclusions  from  that  instance  alone, 
but  there  is  no  question  about  a  tendency  to 
subdivide  more  minutely  than  we  seem  to  be 
doing  today. 

A  year  or  so  ago  it  was  further  decreed  that 
books  should  not  only  be  classified  according  to 
the  decimal  system  but  cards  for  these  books 
should  have  Cutter  call  numbers  attached.  As 
Cutter  numbers  had  been  devised  for  a  land 
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where  Anglo-Saxon  names  were  predominant 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  up  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  for  Slavonic  names.  This  task  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Madame  Haffkin-Hamburger  in  her 
adaptation  of  the  Cutter  numbers  to  the  needs 
of  Russian  libraries  (Moscow,  1920). 

In  the  older  libraries  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  classification  as  we  understand  it. 
Usually  books  in  Slavonic  alphabets  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  in  Latin.  Sometimes  there 
are  groupings  such  as  Russian  history,  Russian 
literature,  geography,  philosophy,  and  so  on, 
but  within  these  groups  the  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  largely  that  of  addition  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  catalogs  are  usually  arranged  in 
similar  fashion,  with  separation  of  Slavonic 
and  Latin  alphabets,  of  authors  and  subject, 
subjects  divided  in  broad  groups.  There  may 
have  been  others,  but  the  library  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  at  Kiev  is  the  only,  catalog  that  comes 
to  mind  with  one  alphabet  for  all,  irrespective 
of  the  language.  The  primary  object  of  any 
catalog  is  to  tell  what  books  the  library  has 
and  if  it  does  that  with  reasonable  accuracy 
and  consistency  and  speed  the  user  should  be 
satisfied  and  the  visitor  should  approve. 

Russia  it  today  intellectually  alert  and  the 
library  world  is  in  no  way  behind  its  fellows. 
The  only  book  in  any  language  on  library 
statistics  appeared  ip  Moscow  in  1923  from 
the  pen  of  V.  A.  Stein,  lecturer  at  the  Library 
School  attached  to  the  Rumiantzov  Museum; 
it  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Goszidat  (The  State 
Publishing  House),  and  is  provided  with  a 
foreword  by  the  indefatigable  Mme.  Haffkin- 
Hamburger.  From  time  to  time  collected  pa¬ 
pers  on  library  work,  as  well  as  library  annuals, 
are  issued  both  in  Moscow  and  in  the  provinces. 
Interesting  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  First  All-Russian  Congress  of 
the  Librarians  of  the  Red  Army  and  Navy.” 
Moreover,  the  library  section  of  the  Commis¬ 
sariat  for  Education  issues  a  review,  Krasnyi 
Bibliotekar  (The  Red  Librarian).  Among  the 
regular  departments  in  this  journal  there  is 
one  devoted  to  library  work  abroad.  The  scope 
of  the  review  is  indicated  with  no  need  of  gloss 
or  comment  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  titles 
appearing  in  recent  numbers,  for  instance: 
From  the  diary  of  a  library  instructor,  by  V. 
Nevski;  Rural  and  city  libraries  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation,  by  B.  Medyinski;  Bringing 
village  and  city  together  through  the  library, 
by  M.  Smushkova;  The  propaganda  for  reading 
among  the  working  masses,  by  P.  K.  Kibrik; 
Concerning  the  mechanization  of  library  tech¬ 
nique,  by  A.  Kurygin.  To  the  latest  issue  Mme. 
Lenin,  the  widow  of  the  great  Russian,  makes 
“a  contribution  to  the  study  of  group  reading.” 


The  publications  naturally  reflect  the  large 
amount  of  attention  given  by  the  librarians  to 
work  with  the  untutored  reader. 

What  the  Russian  librarians  need  greatly  to¬ 
day  is  information  about  current  movements 
and  developments  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
Every  one  of  us  can  help  if  we  will  send  our 
reports  and  any  other  printed  matter  we  may 
issue  to  some  if  not  all  of  the  following 
libraries:  . 

Rossiskaya  Publichnaya  Bibliotekai  (Public  Library), 
Leningrad. 

Biblioteka  Leningradskovo  Universiteta  (Library  of 
the  University  of  Liningrad),  Leningrad. 

Biblioteka  Awamemii  Nauk  (Library  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences),  Leningrad. 

Biblioteka  Gosudarstvennovo  Rumiantzovskovo  Mu- 
zeya  (Library  of  the  Rumiantzov  Museum),  Moscow. 

Biblioteka  Istoricheskovo  Muzeya  (Library  of  the 
Historical  Museum) ,  Moscow. 

Biblioteka  Sotzialisticheskoi  Academii  (Library  of 
the  Socialistic  Academy),  Moscow. 

Biblioteka  .Kazanskovo  Universiteta  (Library  of  the 
Kazan  University)  Kazan. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  l’Ukraine,  Kiev,  Ukraine, 
Russia. 

Bibliotheque  Publique  d’Odessa,  Odessa,  Ukraine, 
Russia. 

The  Library  Survey 

THAT  the  Committee  of  Five  on  Library 
Service  has  no  monopoly  of  the  privilege 
of  interrogation  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
questions  that  are  being  asked  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  will  soon 
send  out  the  most  elaborate  questionnaire 
which  any  library  has  ever  received,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  questions  which  libraries  are  ask¬ 
ing  should  be  answered  first. 

W hat  is  the  Survey?  It  is  a  comprehensive, 
all-inclusive,  nation-wide  investigation  of  the 
entire  field  of  library  method  and  practice  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  include,  so  far  as 
possible,  every  library  in  the  United  States,  of 
whatever  size  or  type,  public,  school,  college, 
institutional,  and  special.  It  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Committee  of  Five  on  Library 
Service,  which  for  five  years  has  been  working 
and  planning  in  a  preliminary  way  to  make 
such  an  investigation  possible.  It  is  being 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Per¬ 
manent  headquarters  for  the  office  force  are  at 
1106  Union  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Why  is  a  Survey  needed?  Because  the  or¬ 
ganized  library  profession  will  soon  be  fifty 
years  old.  Because  in  these  fifty  years  there 
has  never  been  an  adequate,  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive,  carefully  studied  investigation  of  li¬ 
brary  practice.  Because  we  have  passed  the 
years  of  early  growth  and  experimentation, 
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and  have  reached  an  age  when  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  service,  to  be  most  effective,  must 
he  based  on  careful  study  of  present  service 
and  present  method. 

What  will  the  Survey  accomplish?  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  published  report 
of  the  investigation  will  enable  libraries  to 
build  more  intelligently  on  what  they  have  al¬ 
ready  accomplished.  The  report  will  tell  what 
libraries  are  now  doing,  and  how  they  are  do¬ 
ing  it.  It  will  cover,  so  far  as  possible,  every 
detail  of  library  practice.  It  will  be  a  text 
book  for  new-comers  into  the  profession,  and  a 
reference  book  for  every  librarian.  It  will  have 
as  much  constructive  value  as  can  be  given  it, 
to  enable  librarians  to  use  the  information  as  a 
basis  for  solving  their  own  problems  and  ex¬ 
tending  their  own  service. 

Who  is  going  to  make  this  Survey?  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  individual  librarians  thruout 
the  country  will  make  it.  The  Committee  of 
Five  has  planned  the  general  process  and 
policy.  The  Director  and  his  office  force  will 
conduct  the  investigation  and  work  up  the 
findings.  But  the  success  of  the  whole  undertak¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  entire 
body  of  librarians.  The  information  which  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  work  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  so  far  as  every  librarian  con¬ 
tributes  the  information  for  his  or  her  library. 

How  will  the  Survey  he  made?  A  question¬ 
naire  rvill  be  sent  to  libraries,  probably  in 
September.  It  will  be  very  elaborate,  but 
somewhat  less  formidable  than  it  will  appear, 
for  no  library  will  have  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions,  but  only  those  which  apply  to  his  or  her 
institution.  This  questionnaire  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  co-operation  of  several  hundred 
librarians.  It  must  be  answered  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  several  thousand.  The  question¬ 
naire  will  form  the  basis  of  the  entire  investi¬ 
gation.  It  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
later  correspondence  and  personal  discussion 
on  many  points. 

A  special  part  of  the  general  survey,  having 
to  do  with  the  classification  of  library  posi¬ 
tions,  their  requirements  and  compensation,  is 
being  conducted  for  the  Association  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  separate  questionnaire 
covering  this  section  will  be  sent  to  a  selected 
list  of  libraries  representing  different  sizes  ancl 
types.  It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
receive  this  questionnaire  on  personnel,  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  general  survey,  separated  from 
it  only  because  it  seemed  to  require  handling 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  and  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  it  handled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration, 


which  has  had  much  experience  and  much 
practical  success  in  getting  results  from  in¬ 
vestigations  of  this  kind.  The  Committee 
would  apologize  for  calling  upn  librarians  for 
the  large  amount  of  time  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  answering  both  the  general  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  the  special  questionnaire  on  per¬ 
sonnel,  if  they  were  not  convinced,  from  the 
attitude  displayed  at  Saratoga  Springs,  that  the 
entire  profession  will  cheerfully  contribute 
their  time  toward  the  success  of  the  entire  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  Survey  is  not  an  attempt  to  rate  the 
efficiency  of  any  individual  library.  Individ¬ 
ual  libraries  will  not  be  mentioned  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  report  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
librarian.  The  published  report,  however,  will 
be  a  composite  study  of  library  service  in  gen¬ 
eral,  rather  than  a  study  of  individual  librar¬ 
ies. 

Suggestions  will  be  welcomed,  from  all  li¬ 
brarians,  at  all  times,  during  the  process  of 
the  investigation.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  re¬ 
port  published,  probably  in  a  series  of  small 
volumes,  prior  to  the  A.  L.  A.  semi-centennial 
in  1926. 

Richard  Henry  Tedder  1850-1924 

ICHARD  HENRY  TEDDER,  long  librarian 
and  secretary  of  the  Athenaeum,  died  at 
Putney  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  on  August  1, 
after  a  painful  illness. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  Athenaeum 
in  1874  he  had  been  librarian  to  the  first  Lord 
Acton  whose  fine  library  was'  left  to  John  Mor- 
ley  and  by  him  given  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  During  his  almost  half-a-century’s 
connection — two  years  as  assistant  and  fortv- 
six  as  librarian — with  the  Athenaeum  collection 
which  now  numbers  about  72,000  volumes,  he 
was  constantly  active  in  the  advancement  of 
bibliography  and  of  librarianship  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first 
International  Conference  of  Librarians  in  1877 
of  which  he  was  joint  secretary;  treasurer  of 
the  second  International  Conference  in  1897; 
first  secretary  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  which  he  was  later  treasurer 
for  nine  years  and  in  1897-8  president;  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Libraries  Committee  in  the  pioneer  years  1878- 
1880.  His  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  publications  of  the  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  numerous.  Of  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Library  Association  he 
was  editor,  and  joint 'editor  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  International  Conferences  of  Libra¬ 
rians. 


A  Selected  List  of  Business  Magazines 

Compiled  by  ETHEL  CLELAND, 

Librarian,  Business  Branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library 


THE  choice  of  business  magazines  for  the 
public  library  of  a  city  of  medium  size 
depends  to  some  degree,  as  in  the  case 
of  technical  periodicals,  on  the  character  of 
the  city,  its  leading  industries  and  its  principal 
occupations.  Commerce  and  ^business,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  universal  and  a  broad  understand¬ 
ing  of  current  conditions  fand  processes  so 
essential  to  their  successful  promotion  that  no 
library  can  well  afford  to  ignore  the  periodi¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  modern  business  world. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  group,  the 
magazines  listed  below  are  essentially  business 
journals  that  would  be  useful  in  any  com¬ 
munity  where  banks  are  conducted,  investments 
made,  corporations  organized,  goods  produced 
and  merchandise  bought  and  sold. 

To  avoidithe  implication  of  being  too  gen¬ 
eral,  it  seemed  wise  to  include  in  the  last 
group  a  few  of  the  leading  special  trade  papers 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  fields.  Any 
attempt  to  list  and  appraise  all  or  even  the 
best  trade  papers  issued  in  this  couutry  would 
be  an  enormous  and  extremely  difficult  task. 
Here,  even  more  strongly,  should  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  local  industries  influence  the  indi¬ 
vidual  library  in  its  choice. 

Prices  quoted  are  for  the  United  States  alone. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  many  government 
periodical  publications,  many  trade  papers  and 
some  business  and  financial  journals  are  placed 
in  libraries  free  of  charge,  particularly  if  spe¬ 
cial  business  departments  are  maintained. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  where  the  magazines  are  indexed:  I.  A., 
Industrial  Arts  Index;  P.  A.  I.  S.,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Information  Service  (in  this  case  “in¬ 
dexed”  means  a  selective  examination  rather 
than  thoro  indexing)  ;  R.  G.,  Reader  s  Guide. 

Business  Economics,  Conditions,  Statistics 
Bradstreet’s.  New  York:  Bradstreet  Co.  $5.  Weekly. 
I.  A. 

Dun’s  Review.  New  York:  R.  G.  Dun  and  Co.  $3. 
Weekly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Of  quite  similar  character  and  scope,  these  two 
magazines  report  on  business  conditions  all  over 
the  country,  quote  bond  and  stock  transactions  and 
commodity  prices,  give  statistics  on  such  topics  as 
bank  clearings  and  business  failures,  survey  special 
markets  and  summarize  much  of  this  information 
in  an  annual  number  early  in  January  of  each  year. 
Economic  World.  New  York:  Thei  Chronicle  Co.,  Ltd. 
$5.  Weekly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

As  a  journal  of  applied  economics,  it  does  not 
claim  to  cover  such  subjects*  as  finance,  commerce, 
industry,  insurance,  transportation,  agriculture,  or 


sociology  but  it  does  present  and  attempt  tor  inter¬ 
pret  facts  in  all  these  fields.  Its  special  Insurance 
Department)  is  notable. 

Forbes.  New  York:  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Co.  $5. 
Bi-weekly.  I.  A. 

Combines  surveys  of  general  business  conditions, 
discussions  of  special  economic  problems  and  fi¬ 
nancial  advice  with  a  largo  amount  of  popular  “in¬ 
spirational”  and  “success”  material. 

Industrial  Digest.  New  York:  Periodical  Digest  Co. 
$5.  Monthly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Originally,  as  implied  by  the  name,  a  digest  of 
timely  articles  appearing  in  the  leading  industrial 
magazines,  it  is  now  entirely  given  up  to  surveys 
of  markets  and  consideration  of  economic  and  busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
New  York:  American  Statistical  Association.  $5. 
Quarterly. 

While  concerned  with  the  whole  field  of  statis¬ 
tics,  their  making  and  their  interpretation,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  pertaining  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
statistics  of  business. 

Monthly  Labor  Review.  Washington:  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  $1.50. 
Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S.,  R.  G. 

With  government  statistics  at  command,  it  covers, 
largerly  statistically,  the  entire  field  of  labor  in 
the  United  States,— prices,  cost  of  living,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  employment,  unemployment,  labor 
decisions  etc.  The  section  on  Prices  and  Cost  of 
Living  is  issued  separately  each  month  also. 

Review  of  Economic  Statistics.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Committee  on  Economic  Re¬ 
search.  Quarterly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Issued  as  a  part)  of  the  Harvard  Economic  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  $100  a  year.  Inter¬ 
prets  economically  the  statistics  of  industry  and 
business. 

Survey  of  Current  Business.  Washington:  U«  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  $1.  Monthly.  I.  A. 

Compiled  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  it  is  designed  “to  represent 
each  month  a  picture!  of  the  business  situation  by 
setting  forth  the  principal  facts  regarding  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  trade  and  industry.”  Practically  all 
statistical  and  the  statistics  are  summarized  quar¬ 
terly. 

Banking,  Finance,  Investment 

American  Bankers  Association  Journal.  New  York: 
American  Bankers  Association.  $2.  Monthly.  I.  A., 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

Appears  in  two  sections.  In  one  are  discussions 
of  banking  and  currency  problems  and  of  various 
types  of  banking  institutions.  The  other  is  the 
Protective  Department  and  is  particularly  for  bank 
officials  as  an  aid  in  preventing  bank  crimes.  As 
the  official  organ  of  the  Association,  one  number 
each  year  is  devoted  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention. 

Annalist.  New  York  Times  Co.  $5.  Weekly.  I.  A., 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

Its  great  value  lies  in  its  listing  of  stock  and  bond 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
New  York  Curb,  and  on  open  markets  and  markets 
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outside  of  New  York,  its  list  of  dividends  de¬ 
clared  and  its  graphic  presentations  of  security, 
money  and  commodity  markets  and  of  exchange 
rates.  To  libraries,  the  Annalist  “Business  Book¬ 
shelf”  offers  notable  reviews  of  financial  books  as 
they  are  published.  Its  general  articles  deal  largely 
with  economic  and  financial  conditions. 

Bankers  Magazine.  New  York:  Bankers  Pub.  Co. 
$5.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

A  comprehensive  banking  magazine  that  will  in¬ 
terest  every  officer  of  the  bank.  Special  depart¬ 
ments  are  on:  Banking  and  Commercial  Law;  Bank¬ 
ing  Publicity;  Bank  Credits.  A  monthly  book  sec¬ 
tion,  Book  Talks,  reviews  current  banking  litera¬ 
ture.  An  educational  feature  of  the  past  few 
months  has  been  a  Reading  Course  on  Banking 
which  has  appeared  serially. 

Barron’s.  New  York:  Hugh  Bancroft,  pub.  $10. 
Weekly. 

Similar  to  the  Annalist,  with  less  quotation  of 
stock  market  transactions  and  more  discussion  of 
specific  investments. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  New  York: 
W.  D.  Dana  Co.  $10.  Weekly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Covers  thoroly  financial  and  banking  news,  bond 
and  stock  transactions  and  public  affairs  affecting 
finance.  Special  sections  appearing  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  are:  Railway  and  Quotation  Section;  Rail¬ 
way  Earning  Section;  Railway  and  Industrial  Sec¬ 
tion;  Bankers’  Convention  Section;  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Section;  State  and  City  Section. 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Washington:  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board.  $2.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Contains  “national  review  of  business  conditions, 
detailed  analysis  of  business  conditions,  research 
studies,  reviews  of  foreign  banking  and  complete 
statistics  showing  the  condition  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  member  banks.” 

Financial  World.  New  York :  Guenther  Pub.  Co. 
$10.  Weekly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Magazine  of  Wall  Street.  New  York:  Ticker  Pub. 
Co.  $7.50.  Bi-weekly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

These  two  periodicals  of  quite  similar  character 
aim  to  aid  the  investor  by  the  presentation  of 
financial  conditions  and  facts,  by  market  surveys 
and  analyses  and  by  discussions  of  groups  of  se¬ 
curities  or  individual  stock  offerings.  Each  de¬ 
votes  a  special  number  each  year  to  the  public 
utility  field. 

Business  in  General 

American  Industries.  New  York:  National  Manufac¬ 
turers  Co.  $1.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Views  the  industries  and  the  industrial  problems 
of  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  National 
Manufacturers  Association  whose  official  organ  it  is. 

Harvard  Business  Review.  Chicago:  A.  W.  Shaw  Co., 
for  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Harvard  University.  $5.  Quarterly.  I.  A., 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

Academic  and  yet  practical  studies  of  all  sorts 
of  phases  of  modern  business  from  banking  to 
details  of  retail  trade  make  up  this  magazine  which 
has  for  its  editors  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Reg¬ 
ularly  conducted  departments  are:  Summaries  of 
business  research;  Case  studies  in  business;  Re¬ 
view  of  business  literature. 

Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land:  Manchester  Guardian,  Ltd.  $5  in  the  United 
States.  Weekly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

A  thoroly  English  and  Englishly  thoro  “world 
review  of  industry,  trade  and  finance.” 

Manufacturers  Record.  Baltimore.  $6.50.  Weekly. 
P.  A.  I.  S. 


“Devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation  thru 
the  development  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest 
as  the  Nation’s  greatest  material  asset.” 

Nation’s  Business.  Washington:  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  $3.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

As  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  this  periodical  re¬ 
flects  business  conditions  and  thought  all  over  the 
country  and  keeps  its  readers  actively  in  touch  with 
the  big  problems  of  business  and  with  all  govern¬ 
ment  activities  that  affect  or  might  affect  business. 

University  Journal  of  Business.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago.  $3.  Quarterly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Similar  in  general  character  to  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  (above),  this  magazine  is  published 
by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  co-operation  of  similar  schools  of  five  near-by 
universities.  A  department  for  book  reviews  is 
regularly  conducted. 

Industrial  Management 

Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society.  New  York:  Taylor 
Society.  $3.  Bi-monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

As  the  organ  of  an  international  society  “to  pro¬ 
mote  the  science  and  the  art  of  administration  and 
management,”  the  theories  and  most  advanced 
ideas  of  scientific  management  as  well  as  exposi¬ 
tions  of  efficiency  methods  in  actual  practice  are 
found  in  its  pages.  Book  reviews  are  a  feature 
of  each  issue. 

Factory.  Chicago:  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  $3.  Monthly. 
1.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Largely  made  up  of  actual  and  specific  experi¬ 
ences  in  solving  some  of  the  large  and  many  of  the 
smaller  problems  encountered  in  the  management 
end  of  production. 

Industrial  Management.  New  York:  Engineering 
Magazine  Co.  $3.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S., 
R.  G. 

This  “pioneer  journal  of  management  science” 
reflects  the  larger  aspects  of  efficient  factory  man¬ 
agement.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  its  regular  column  of  Book  Reviews. 

Industry  Illustrated.  New  York:  Engineering  Maga¬ 
zine  Co.  $1.  Monthly. 

More  illustrations  than  text — -“the  pictorial  pres¬ 
entation  of  practical  management.” 

Management  and  Administration.  New  York:  Ronald 
Press.  $5.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Formed  in  July,  1923,  from  a  consolidation  of 
Administration  and  Management  Engineering,  this 
magazine  covers  organization,  administration  and 
efficiency  methods  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Special  departments  conducted  each  month  are: 
Barometer  of  industry  and  trade;  News  of  equip¬ 
ment;  Current  information  index.  The  last  in¬ 
dexes  current  magazines,  new  books  and  society 
proceedings. 

Office  Organization  and<  Methods 

Credit  Monthly.  New  York:  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  $3.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  this  magazine’s  scope  is  large 
enough  to  include  both  theory  of  credit  and  actual 
practice  and  methods  in  granting  credit  and  col¬ 
lecting  accounts. 

Journal  of  Accountancy.  New  York.  $4.  Monthly 
I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

The  official  organ  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  and  the  outstanding  American  account¬ 
ing  periodical.  Income  tax  accounting  is  followed 
in  a  special  Income  Tax  Department  and  C.  P.  A. 
problems  appear  in  a  Student’s  Department.  There 
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are  monthly  book  reviews  and  indexes  to  current 
literature.  The  Accountants’  Index  issued  by  the 
Institute  in  1920  and  its  Supplement  issued  in 
1923  index  the  back  file  of  this  magazine. 

Purchasing  Agent.  .New  York.  $2.  Monthly. 

Follows  not  only  methods  and  problems  of  cen¬ 
tralized  buying  but  surveys  various  fields  with  which 
the  purchasing  agent  should  be  familiar. 

Special  Libraries.  Boston :  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion.  $4.  Monthly  except  July  and  August.  I.  A., 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  its  interest  for  business  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  pages  appear  many  articles  on  busi¬ 
ness  library  methods  and  on  business  research. 

System.  Chicago:  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  $4.  Monthly. 
R.  G.,  I.  A. 

Contains  some  general  discussion  on  business  or¬ 
ganization  but  more  reports  of  actual  experiences 
and  experiments  in  office  organization  and  efficiency. 
Conducts  a  New  Book  Department  each  month. 

Advertising  and  Selling 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly.  New  York:  M. 
C.  Robbins,  Pub.  $2.  Fortnightly. 

A  consolidation  of  Advertising  and  Selling  with 
Advertising  Fortnightly  since  May  7,  1924,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  last  named  maga¬ 
zine,  “to  develop  a  publication  for  advertising  and 
selling  executives.” 

Associated  Advertising.  New  York:  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  $1.50.  Monthly. 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  its  pages  contain  largely 
news  items  from  advertising  organizations  and 
propaganda  for  better  advertising  and  marketing 
methods. 

Class.  Chicago:  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.  $1.  Monthly. 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

Analyzes  markets  and  mediums  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Poster.  Chicago:  Poster  Advertising  Association, 
Inc.  $3.  Monthly. 

A  journal  for  artist,  advertising  man  and  adver¬ 
tiser.  Contains  analytical  and  constructive  discus¬ 
sions  of  poster  advertising.  Valuable  illustrations. 

Printers’  Ink.  New  York:  Printers’  Ink  Pub.  Co. 
$3.  Weekly.  I.  A. 

Founded  in  1888,  Printers’  Ink  continues  to  be 
the  most  reliable  periodical  for  the  advertising  and 
sales  managers  for  whom  it  furnishes  large  views 
of  advertising  and  selling  problems  and  specific  in¬ 
formation,  analyses  and  actual  experiences.  A  Spe¬ 
cial  Information  Service  in  connection  with  the 
magazine  sends  out  to  subscribers  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  articles  on  one  topic  which  have  appeared 
in  its  pages. 

Printers’  Ink  Monthly.  New  York:  Romer  Pub.  Co. 
$2.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

A  larger  size,  illustrations  and  a  similar  but 
more  popular  type  of  article  make  this  an  excellent 
monthly  supplement  to  Printers’  Ink. 

Signs  of  the  Times.  Cincinnati.  $3.  Monthly. 

Covers  thoroly  the  whole  field  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  following  departments  regularly  con¬ 
ducted:  Outdoor  advertising;  Electrical  advertising; 
Show  cards;  Store  front  advertising. 

Sales  Management.  Chicago:  Dartnell  Corporation. 
$3.  Monthly.  I.  A. 

Primarily  “for  those  who  market  thru  national 
sales  organizations,”  yet  full  of  new  ideas  and  good 
suggestions  for  anyone  who  has  something  to  sell. 

Western  Advertising.  San  Francisco :  Ramsay  Oppen- 
heim.  $2;  $3  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Monthly. 


While  laying  claim  only  to  the  portrayal  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  west,  its  pages  furnish  a  very 
lively  view  of  the  science  and  art  or  advertising 
as  a  whole. 

Foreign  Trade 

American  Exporter.  New  York:  Johnson  Export  Pub. 
Co.  $4.  Monthly.  I.  A.,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Foreign  markets  for  American  goods  are  sur¬ 
veyed  each  month  in  the  following  sections:  Dry 
goods,  jewelry  and  novelties;  Hardware  and  build¬ 
ing  materials;  Agriculture  and  dairying;  Electrical 
and  radio ;  Automotive ;  Industrial.  Editions  in 
Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese  are  also  issued. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Washington: 
Pan  American  Union.  $2.  Monthly.  R.  G. 

A  magazine  to  promote  good  will  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  editions  also. 

Commerce  Reports.  Washington.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  $3.  Weekly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Foreign  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  are 
presented  in  specific  reports  from  American  con¬ 
sular  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  foreign  countries.  A  series  of 
Trade  Information  Bulletins  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  as  Supplements  to  the  Commerce  Reports. 

Commercial  America.  Philadelphia:  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum.  $3.  Monthly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Issued  by  an  institution  whose  aim  is  to  foster 
closer  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  this  publication  is  for 
the  foreign  buyer  of  American  products.  French 
and  Spanish  editions  also. 

Export.  New  York:  Mundus  Pub.  Co.  $3.  Monthly. 

P.  A.  I.  S. 

The  international  organ  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  Recently  combined  with 
America,  at  which  time  its  scope  was  defined  as 
“a  review  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  thruout  the 
world  in  the  more  important  phases  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity.”  Spanish  and  French  editions  also.  Has 
a  wide  free  distribution. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Washington:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
$1.  Monthly. 

Entirely  statistical,  covering:  General  imports; 
Domestic  exports;  Foreign  exports;  Tonnage  table. 
Appears  in  two  parts.  , 

Weekly  Export  Bulletin,  Philadelphia:  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum.  $5.  Weekly. 

A  companion  to  Commercial  America  (above). 
Designed  to  convey  to  American  manufacturers  “ac¬ 
curate  information  pertaining  to  the  trend  of  ex¬ 
port  markets  and  the  wants  of  the  foreign  buyer.”  • 
Some  Leading  Special  Trade  Papers 

American  Contractor.  Chicago:  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp. 
$3;  Construction  News  edition,  $10.  Weekly. 

Devoted  to  the  business  interests  of  the  contractor. 
Issued  in  two  sections  which  are  identical  except  a 
section  on  Building  and  Construction  News.  De¬ 
partments  contained  in  each  edition  are:  Material 
prices;  Equipment  and  Materials.  A  source  for  all 
kinds  of  statistics  on  building  trades. 

American  Lumberman.  Chicago.  $4.  Weekly.  P. 

A.  I.  S. 

A  journal  that  for  over  fifty  years  has  reported 
on  lumber  resources,  lumber  markets  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Automotive  Industries.  New  York:  Class  Journal  Co. 

$3.  Weekly.  I.  A. 
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This  magazine  includes  some  technical  material 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  for  the 
sales  manager  who  has  charge  of  the  marketing  of 
automobiles. 

Coal  Age.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Co.  $3.  Weekly. 
I.  A,,  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Like  the  preceding  magazine,  this  serves  both  the 
production  and  the  marketing  phases  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  which  it  treats. 

Dry  Goords  Economist.  New  York:  Textile  Pub.  Co. 
$6.  Weekly. 

A  pioneer  journal  in  women’s  clothing  and  dress 
accessories.  While  most  of  the  articles  are  written 
for  the  departments  of  the  large  establishment,  they 
serve  as  well  the  small  specialty  shops. 

Editor  and  Publisher.  New  York.  $4.  Weekly.  P. 
A.  I.  S. 

This  “oldest  publishers  and  advertisers  journal 
in  America”  keeps  in  touch  with  the  world  of  news¬ 
paper  journalism  and  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Electrical  Merchandising.  McGraw.  $2.  Monthly. 

Electrical  World.  McGraw.  $5.  Weekly.  I.  A. 

These  two  journals  together  will  keep  their  readers 
informed  as  to  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
electricity  and  new  ideas  in  the  distribution  and 
merchandising  of  electrical  appliances. 

India  Rubber  Review.  Akron,  Ohio.  $3.  Monthly. 
P.  A.  I.  S. 

India  Rubber  World .  New  York:  Indian  Rubber  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  $3.  Monthly.  I.  A. 

Both  furnish  monthly  statistical  surveys  of  the 
rubber  market  and  information  as  to  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  W orld  is  the  older.  The  Revieiv  has 
recently  added  a  section  entitled  Tire  Review. 

Inland  Printer.  Chicago:  Inland  Printer  Co.  $4. 
Monthly.  I.  A. 

A  pioneer  business  and  technical  journal  in  the 
printing  and  allied  industries.  Besides  several  more 
purely  technical  departments,  it  conducts  regular  sec¬ 
tions  on:  Direct  advertising;  Specimen  review; 
Newspaper  work;  Book  review. 

Motion  Picture  News.  New  York.  $3.  Weekly. 

Not  for  the  “fan”  but  for  the  industry  “great  in 
its  investment  and  greater  in  its  future.” 

Motor.  New  York:  International  Magazine  Co.  $3. 
Monthly. 

An  automotive  business  paper  primarily  for  the 
dealer  and  the  salesman. 

National  Real  Estate  Journal.  Chicago:  Porter:Bede- 
Langtry  Corp.  $5.  Bi-weekly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

The  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Discusses  all  phases  of  real 
estate,  lists  legal  decisions  and  reviews  books. 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal.  Tulsa,  Okla.:  Petroleum  Pub. 
Co.  $6.  Weekly. 

Covers  the  production,  refining  and  marketing  of 
oil  and  follows  field  operations  all  over  the  country. 

Printing  Art  Cambridge,  Mass.:  University  Press. 
$4.  Monthly.  I.  A. 

“For  the  business  men  who  buy  printing  and  for 
the  printer  who  sells  it,”  this  beautiful  magazine  is 
very  similar  in  general  character  to  Inland  Printer 
with  perhaps  more  attention  to  advertising.  Special 
departments  maintained  are:  Selling  by  the  printed 
word;  House  publications;  Books  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Publishers’  Weekly.  New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 
$5.  Weekly. 

The  long  established  book  trade  journal  of  this 
country. 

Rough  Notes.  Indianapolis.  $2.  Monthly. 

One  of  several  good  magazines  for  the  insurance 
agent. 


Spice  Mill.  New  York.  $3.  Montlhly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  New  York.  $3. 
Monthly.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Either  one  of  these  two  covers  adequately  and 
with  interest  the  fine-grocery  business 
Textile  World.  New  York:  Bragdon,  Lord  and  Nagle 
Co.  $4;  $5  west  of  Mississippi  River.  Weekly. 

•  I.  A. 

Largely  a  technical  journal  for  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  also  an  exhaustive  and  reliable  source  of 
information  and  statistics  on  textile  markets. 
Tobacco.  New  York:  Tobacco  Trade  Journal  Co.  $3. 
Weekly. 

Reviews  tobacco  sources  in  this  and  other 
countries  and  follows  trade  movement  both  wholesale 
and  retail. 

Catholic  Educational  Association 
Library  Section 

THE  Library  Section  of  the  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  held  two  sessions  during 
the  Association’s  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  June  23- 
26.  At  the  first  session  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon  of 
Milwaukee  read  an  address,  prepared  conjointly 
with  S.  J.  Carter,  Reference  librarian,  on  “The 
School  Library  as  an  Educational  Agency:  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  educators  and  librarians 
as  to  what  are  the  recognized  standards  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  an  effective 
school  library,”  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
standards  worked  out  in  C.  C.  Certain’s  Report 
and  in  Mr.  Wyer’s  “College  and  University 
Library.”  Round  table  discussions  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sister  Mary  Clare,  on  “How  Reading 
Clubs  May  Stimulate  the  Use  of  the  School 
Library,”  by  B.  A.  Confrey,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  on  the  “Advantages  to  the  Teacher  by 
Library  Cooperation,”  and  by  Rev.  William 
Stinson,  librarian,  Boston  College,  on  “Library 
Publicity  and  Advertising.” 

At  the  second  session  Rev.  Colman  Farrell, 
librarian,  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison, 
Kansas,  introduced  the  subject  of  a  “Union 
Catalogue  of  Historical  Literature  in  Catholic 
Libraries.”  Rev.  P.  J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.  D., 
librarian,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Section,  read  a  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  a  Catholic  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature,  pointing  out  that  a  fair  number  of 
libraries  had  evidenced  great  interest  in  the 
project  and  pledged  their  support,  and  that 
negotiations  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  had  been 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  launch- 
ing  the  enterprise.  It  was  agreed  that  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  hasten  the  realization  of  the 
Guide. 

Dr.  Foik  was  continued  in  the  office  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Section,  Rev.  William  Stinson  was 
made  vice-chairman,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Regnet,. 
S.J.,  librarian,  St.  Louis  University,  secretary. 

Henry  H.  Regnet,  Secretary. 


A  Victory  for  Reclassification 

BY  MILES  0.  PRICE 

Chairman,  Government  Librarians’  Committee  on  Reclassification 


IBRARIANSHIP  is  a  profession,  and 
^librarians  are  professionals.”  This  oft- 
repeated  slogan  is  now  true  in  the  U.  S. 
Government  service,  not  only  for  the  higher 
grade  executives,  but  for  the  rank  and  file  as 
well.  How  the  Government  reversed  itself  in 
this  matter  is  a  long  story  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

Readers  of  the  Library  Journal  are  familiar 
with  the  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Bowerman,  Librarian  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Public  Library,  on  the  subject  of  salary  re¬ 
classification  in  the  Government  service,  and 
know  that  a  compromise  act  was  passed  by  the 
67th  Congress  in  its  closing  days.  This  “Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923”  created  a  Personnel 
Classification  Board,  of  three  members,  one 
each  representing  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  respectively,  and  set  up  five  “services,” 
namely,  Profession  and  Scientific;  Sub-Profes¬ 
sional;  Clerical,  Administrative  and  Fiscal; 
Custodial;  and  Clerical-Mechanical.  It  estab¬ 
lished  various  grades  and  salary  ranges  in  each 
service,  but  its  definitions  of  the  services  were 
so  ambiguous  that  librarians,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  allocated  to  grades  in  the 
Clerical  service,  and  this  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  quite  plain  that  many  were  being 
given  grades  under  the  new  law  corresponding 
with  those  which  the  Act  was  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect.  In  other  words,  they  were  being  classified 
as  clerks,  and  by  salaries  received  instead  of 
work  done. 

Librarians,  justly  indignant  at  this  treatment, 
took  immediate  steps  to  protest  to  the  Board,  as 
provided  by  law,  a  meeting  of  government 
librarians  appointing  a  committee  to  look  after 
its  interests,  with  Miss  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Library,  as 
chairman.  This  committee,  which  coalesced  with 
a  similar  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Library  Association,  also  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Barnett,  was  thoroly  representative 
of  all  phases  of  library  work,  its  personnel 
being  as  follows:  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Chair¬ 
man;  lH.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Frederick  W.  Ashley, 
and  Charles  H.  Hastings,  Library  of  Congress; 
George  F.  Bowerman  and  Clara  W.  Herbert, 
Washington  Public  Library;  Mary  G.  Lacy, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Alice  C. 
Atwood,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Helen  C. 
Silliman,  Public  Documents  Office;  Anne  G. 


Cross,  Department  of  Commerce;  Ola  M. 
Wyeth,  Veterans’  Bureau;  and  Miles  0.  Price, 
Patent  Office.  Shortly  after  it  set  to  work  Miss 
Barnett,  who  had  done  so  much  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work,  was  forced  by  a  book-buying  trip 
to  Europe  to  relinquish  the  chairmanship,  the 
writer  acting  for  her  in  this  capacity  since. 

After  six  months  of  intensive  study  this  com¬ 
mittee  presented  its  report  to  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board.  This  report,  which  was 
later  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
was,  in  response  to  numerous  demands,  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  of  94  pages  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  D.  C.  L.  A.  for  one  dollar. 
It  consists  of  a  comprehensive  brief  in  which 
the  claims  of  librarians  to  professional  status 
are  set  forth  in  detail;  the  professional  nature 
of  each  major  kind  of  library  work,  cataloging, 
reference,  etc.,  is  defended;  the  most  complete 
job  analysis,  we  think,  of  all  kinds  of  library 
duties  ever  attempted,  is  made  for  five  grades 
of  the  Sub-professional  and  the  seven  grades 
of  the  Professional  services;  a  scheme  for  grad¬ 
ing  libraries  not  only  by  size  but  by  service 
rendered  is  included,  besides  various  exhibits. 

All  this  took  place  before  January  1,  1924, 
and  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect  July  L  1924. 
Early  in  January  we  learned  that  the  Board  had 
appointed  a  so-called  “General  Services  Com¬ 
mittee”  of  three  “eminent  scientists,”  to  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  of  those  groups  who  considered 
themselves  professional.  After  a  long  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Board,  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  librarians  special  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  committee,  with  full  voting  power, 
this  being  a  signal  victory  for  us,  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  not  accorded,  we  believe,  to  any  other 
group.  I  was  selected  as  that  member,  was 
afforded  every  courtesy  by  the  Board,  and  had 
every  opportunity  to  present  our  case.  The 
man  assigned  by  the  Board  to  study  the  library 
situation  with  me  was  Ralph  Bowman,  a  thoroly 
competent,  intelligent  investigator,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search,  Gary  and  Wheeling  school  surveys,  etc., 
and  altho  he  was  particularly  “hard-boiled”  on 
the  subject  of  librarianship  and  librarians,  he 
was  at  least  open-minded,  and  if  convinced, 
was  just  as  ready  to  fight  for  his  convictions 
with  us  as  he  had  been  against  us. 

Mr.  Bowman  and  I  spent  nearly  five  months 
studying  the  local  library  situation,  during 
which  time  we  gave  individual  attention  to 
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practically  every  library  job  in  the  Washington 
service.  The  salary  being  received  was  usually 
ignored,  my  recommendations  being  only  on 
the  basis  of  duties  performed.  These  recom¬ 
mendations,  some  of  which  Mr.  Bowman  had 
accepted,  and  some  not,  were  then  carried  to 
the  General  Services  Committee,  which  was  a 
little  more  liberal  than  he,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  was  the  final  judge.  Detailed  job 
descriptions,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
printed  report  of  my  committee,  were  of  im¬ 
mense  help  in  making  clear  to  Mr.  Bailey  our 
gradations  and  reasons  for  making  them,  as 
for  instance,  why  there  should  be  ten  grades 
of  catalogers.  The  grading  was  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant,  thankless  job,  but  the  results,  imper¬ 
fect  as  they  are,  justified  it. 

The  Board  completely  reversed  itself  on  the 
professional  status  of  lihrarianship ;  it  had 
to  be  convinced  that  librarianship  was  a  profes¬ 
sion,  that  librarians  needed  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  grade,  and  that  those  in  the  service  had 
it;  and  that  library  school  standards  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  of  law,  medical  and 
engineering  schools.  It  was  so  convinced,  and 
as  a  result,  library  workers,  from  the  lowest 
page  boy  at  $900  to  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  $7,500,  are  now  in  the  Sub-professional 
or  Professional  services,  exclusive  of  course  of 
stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  similar  clerical 
assistants.  Professional  standards  are  written 
into  the  job  specifications  governing  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  future  government  librarians. 

Receiving  professional  recognition  without 
the  appropriate  salaries  would  have  been  a  bar¬ 
ren  victory,  but  salaries  in  some  degree  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  work  performed  were  secured. 
An  example  is  the  catalog  division  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  where  the  average  increase 
was  nearly  36  per  cent,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 

Position  Former  Salary  Present  Salary  Grade 

*Range 

Chief  . $3000  $5200-6000  Prof.  5 

Chief  classifier  ....  2240  3800-5000  “  4 

Principal  assts.  (2)  2040  3000-3600  “  3 

Revisers  (15)  ....  1640-2040  2400-3000  “  2 

Catalogers  (13)  ...  1200-1640  1860-2400  “  1 

Catalogers  (2)  ....  1200-1440  1680-2040  Sub-prof.  5 
Catalogers  (6)  ....  1200-1240  1500-1860  “  “  4 

Catalogers  (12)  ...  1080-1200  1320-1680  “  “  3 

Assistants  (6)  ....  660-1200  1140-1500  “  “  2 

*  Starts  at  minimum,  unless  present  salary  higher 
than  that. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Public  Library  was  slightly  greater  than 
the  above,  but  salaries  were  so  low  there  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  yet.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Library,  one  of  the  largesi 
and  best  of  the  departmental  collections,  the 
grades  run  as  follows:  Librarian,  Professional 


4;  assistant,  Professional  3;  chief,  catalog  and 
order  section,  , Professional  3;  assistant  chief, 
Professional  2;  catalogers  (5),  Professional  1; 
chiefs,  periodical  and  reference  sections,  Pro¬ 
fessional  2,  and  so  on.  In  the  smaller  research 
libraries  the  salaries  are  lower,  a§  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  liblary  of  9,000  volumes,  where 
the  librarian  is  in  Professional  2;  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  in  Professional  1 ;  assistant,  Sub-pro¬ 
fessional  5.  There  are  of  course  libraries  pay¬ 
ing  smaller  salaries,  but  for  the  most  part  these 
are  in  charge  of  librarians  lacking  professional 
equipment,  or  are  the  result  of  inconsistencies 
not  yet  corrected.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
librarians  in  the  Professional  service,  that  is, 
from  $1860  upward,  received  increases  of  from 
one  to  four  grades  above  the  original  increases 
granted  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board, 
increases  which,  for  the  most  part,  would  not 
have  been  granted  but  for  the  work  of  the 
Government  Librarians’  Committee  on  Reclassi¬ 
fication. 

Librarians  are  of  course  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied  yet;  revolutions  like  that  do  not  happen  all 
at  once.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  in¬ 
justices,  inconsistencies  and  inequalities  to  be 
eliminated,  and  we  intend  to  keep  on  in  oui 
efforts  to  place  every  librarian  in  the  grade 
where  he  belongs.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  do  feel  that  as  the  result  of  a  tremendous 
fight  a  real  forward  step  hss  been  taken,  in 
obtaining  professional  recognition  for  all  ana 
average  salary  increases  for  a  majority  of  li¬ 
brarians.  This  we  feel  to  be  an  important 
victory,  and  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  a 
victory  not  only  for  government  librarians,  but 
for  the  profession  as  a  whole;  ours  has  not 
been  a  local  fight,  but  has  been  a  struggle  for 
professional  recognition  for  all  librarians,  and 
that  such  recognition  has  been  won  for  us  in 
Washington  can  not  help  but  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  library  service  in  public,  uni¬ 
versity  and  similar  libraries  elsewhere. 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Public  Library,  on 
receipt  of  2c.  postage,  will  mail  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  a  copy  of  a  leaflet,  “A  week  in  the 
life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt;  when  Americanism 
overcame  pacifism,”  by  the  late  Charles  B. 
Marsh,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Marsh. 


.  Mr.  T.  P.  P.  Christadas,  whose  address  is 
Meanamangalam,  Thazhakudy,  Nagercoil  Post, 
South  Travancore,  South  India,  writes  that  he 
is  attempting  to  organize  a  library  and  read¬ 
ing  room;  that  he  and  his  associates  are  too 
poor  to  realize  their  object  and  that  they  hope 
for  some  kind  of  aid  from  America. 


The  Library  and 

nPHE  author  of  this  book"  has  long  been 
J-  known  among  librarians  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  of  the  younger  men  in  promot¬ 
ing  public  library  work  as  it  is  now  to  be 
understood,  especially  in  this  country.  He  tells 
us  that  the  book  has  developed  from  a  series  of 
lectures  given  annually  since  1919  at  the  New 
York  State  Library  School.  Because  of  this  and 
of  requests  that  the  presentation  be  suitable  for 
textbook  use,  the  subject-matter  appears  in  para¬ 
graph  form  with  side-heads,  which  detracts 
somewhat  from  its  readability,  altho  undoubt¬ 
edly,  making  it  more  available  for  school  use. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
large  number  of  pictures  and  reproductions  of 
publicity  methods  and  material  which  occur  on 
almost  every  page  and  are  accompanied  with 
explanations  in  full  detail. 

The  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  important  subject  of  contact 
between  the  library  and  the  readers,  actual  and 
potential,  in  its  environment,- — a  subject  whose 
emphasis  clearly  differentiates  the  library  of  to¬ 
day  from  that  of  a  half  century  ago. 

The  librarian  now  recognizes  two  funda¬ 
mental  units — the  reader  as  well  as  the  book — 
and  makes  it  his  business  to  bring  these  two 
into  contact  over  as  large  a  field  as  possible, 
both  in  topography  and  in  the  sphere  of  in¬ 
tellect,  so  that  Mr.  Wheeler’s  subject  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  “Library  Work”  or  “Library 
Economy.”  Obviously,  however,  he  stresses  the 
community  side  of  the  contact  and,  especially, 
methods  for  informing  the  community  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  the  library  offers  and  with  regard 
to  the  duties  that  it  must  fulfill  towards  the 
library,  if  library  service  is  to  be  complete  and 
adequate. 

This  is  intimated  by  Mr.  Wheeler’s  sub-title, 
“Increased  Book  Service  Through  Library  Pub¬ 
licity,  based  on  Community  Studies,”  and  by  the 
titles  of  the  three  parts  into  which  he  divides 
his  treatment,  namely,  “The  Community  Back¬ 
ground,”  “Public  Opinion  and  the  Library,”  and 
“The  Technique  of  Publicity.”  The  book  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  practical  treatise  on 
library  publicity.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  gathering  information  from  all 
sources,  and  every  page  is  a  mine  of  riches  for 
the  librarian  who  has  come  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  branch  of  his  work.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  chapters,  such  as  “The  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Library  Work,”  “Racial  Groups,” 

*  Wheeler,  Joseph  L.  The  Library  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Chicago:  American  Library  Association. 


the  Community 

“Social  Influence,”  “The  Policy  of  Publicity 
for  Support,”  “Posters,  Placards  and  Bill¬ 
boards,”  “Pageants  Occasions  and  Memorials,” 
“Campaigns”  and  “Types  of  Campaign  Pub¬ 
licity,”  exhibit  somewhat  the  ramifications  into 
which  he  follows  his  subject. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wheeler’s  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  is  the  attitude  which  he  maintains  thru- 
out  that  the  worth  of  the  library’s  services  is 
dependent  on  public  opinion,  that  it  should 
respond  to  that  opinion  in  every  legitimate  way 
and  that  it  should  lose  no  opportunity  for  in¬ 
forming  the  public  about  all  that  it  has  done, 
is  doing  and  is  ready  to  do.  A  large  part  of 
every  kind  of  publicity  work  must  be  occupied 
with  combating  certain  erroneous  notions  that 
have  been  current  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  them.  Some  of  these,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
amusingly  notes,  are  “that  working  in  the  li¬ 
brary  is  a  sinecure,  as  the  staff  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  freely  during  a  large  part  of  their 
time;  that  a  library  (supported  in  fact  almost 
entirely  by  taxation)  is  receiving  all  of  its 
funds  from  endowments;  that  the  library  is  full 
of  radical,  reactionary,  or  irreligious  books; 
that  its  fiction  is  selected  too  carefully  or  not 
carefully  enough;  that  one  must  pay  for  library 
service;  that  library  books  are  full  of  disease; 
that  only  the  ‘rabble’  or  only  the  wealthy  use 
library  books,  etc.”  He  adds  what  is  perfectly 
true,  that  persons  who  use  the  library  almost 
daily  are  often  entirely  uninformed  as  to  the 
work  it  does,  except  that  which  they  see  at  the 
loan  desk.  These  facts,  reinforced  by  count¬ 
less  others,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
need  of  what  we  may  call  “liaison  work  with 
the  community,”  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Wheeler 
advocates. 

It  would  be  strange  if  in  so  varied  and  rich 
a  treatment  the  author  did  not  occasionally  ex¬ 
press  opinions  to  which  all  librarians  could  not 
unreservedly  subscribe.  Lor  instance,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  topography  of  library  work,  he 
emphasizes  what  he  believes  to  be  the  necessity 
of  locating  a  library  near  a  main  current  of 
traffic,  and  he  gives  several  instances  where  re¬ 
moval  to  such  a  location  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  service,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  dependent  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  touch. 
If,  for  instance,  the  stream  of  traffic  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  volume  of  library  users,  it  must 
be  composed  in  the  main  of  persons  who  are 
free  to  enter  the  building  and  avail  themselves 
of  what  it  offers.  That  must  have  been  the 
case  in  the  instances  he  cites.  But  all  sorts  of 
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things  may  interfere  with  this  availability.  The 
traffic  may  be  predominately  in  vehicles  or,  if 
on  foot,  there  may  be  a  compelling  necessity  to 
proceed  without  interruption.  For  instance,  a 
branch  library  in  New  York  was  discontinued 
and  the  building  sold,  altho  it  was  passed 
twice  a  day  by  throngs  of  operatives  going  to 
and  from  their  work.  The  impulse  in  both  di¬ 
rections  was  to  move  on- — in  the  morning,  lest 
they  should  be  late  at  the  factory,  and  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  get  home  in  time  for  din¬ 
ner.  These  impulses  interfered  with  library  use. 
Again,  a  branch  library  was  once  opened  on 
Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York  at  the  height  of  that 
street’s  popularity  as  a  retail  emporium.  Great 
tides  of  pedestrians,  numbered  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  swept  past  continually  all  day,  and  yet 
the  use  was  mediocre.  On  the  contrary,  libra¬ 
ries  in  crowded  residence  districts,  where  there 
is  much  traffic  but  without  any  compelling  im¬ 
pulse  to  pass  without  stopping,  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  those  with  large  circulations. 

In  his  seventh  chapter,  on  “Local  Govern¬ 
ment  as  Affecting  the  Library,”  the  author  has 
not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  those  cities 
where  the  municipal  government  has  no  power 
to  alter  the  library’s  income,  dependent  as  it  is 
on  state  law  and  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  case  in  St.  Louis  and  in  all  other  cities 
of  Missouri  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
present  state  library  law.  Obviously  no  action 
taken  by  the  city  council  could  affect  library 
income  in  such  instances.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  municipal  government  could  inter¬ 
vene  would  be  by  using  the  appointive  power 
of  the  mayor  to  alter  the  complexion  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  same  limitation  should 
be  noted  in  efforts  to  increase  library  incomes 
by  special  campaigns.  Where  the  library  is 
already  getting  the  maximum  allowed  by  state 
law,  it  would  be  obviously  beside  the  point  to 
attempt  to  influence  local  public  opinion  before 
securing  an  amendment  to  that  law,  raising  the 
limit  of  taxation. 

At  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  Campaigns,  Mr. 
Wheeler  seems  to  fall  into  an  error  which  he 
shares  with  large  numbers  of  persons  interested 
in  libraries  and  which  has  done  a  cruel  injustice 
to  many  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  He  says  “If  every  city  which  has  a 
Carnegie  library  building  had  been  obliged  to 
put  the  matter  of  adequate  support  before  the 
voters  .  .  .  very  few  Carnegie  libraries 

would  have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.”  The  mistake  that  has 
been  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  above  sentence.  In  cases  where  the 
library  income  from  public  funds  agreed  to  in 
the  Carnegie  contract  has  not  been  forthcoming, 


it  is  the  municipality  that  is  the  delinquent  and 
not  the  library,  which  is  an  innocent  victim.. 
The  promise  made  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
is  a  promise  to  support  the  library  adequately, 
and  when  that  promise  is  broken,  depriving  the 
library  of  its  support,  it  would  seem  to  be  add¬ 
ing  insult  to  injury  to  blame  the  sufferer  for 
what  has  happened. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  some  cases  the 
library  authorities  have  not  exerted  themselves 
sufficiently  to  keep  their  duties  before  the  minds 
of  the  local  authorities.  But  even  in  this  case, 
the  legal  delinquent  is  the  municipality  and  not 
the  library. 

To  find  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book  a  few  matters 
like  these,  to  which  some  may  properly  take 
exception,  is  like  hunting  for  a  few  small 
needles  in  a  very  large  hay-stack  of  valuable 
facts,  opinions  and  instances.  Taking  the  book 
as  a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  use¬ 
ful  library  tool  has  ever  been  added  to  the  fast- 
accumulating  store  of  the  librarian’s  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  The  Publication  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  issuing  it. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

\ 

Polish  Literature  in  English 

T>  OLISH  literature  is  particularly  rich  and 
A  abundant,  expressing  every  phase  of  the 
national  character,  but  the  translations  into 
English  are  comparatively  few  and  many  au¬ 
thors  of  the  first  rank  are  without  representa¬ 
tion,  writes  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter  in  Poland  for 
April.  Her  essay  is  “in  no  sense  a  survey  of 
Polish  literature,”  says  Mrs.  Ledbetter,  “but 
only  of  that  portion  of  it  which  by  accident  of 
fate,  or  personal  preference  of  translator,  has 
been  rendered  into  English. 

Sir  John  Bowring  made  the  first  introduction 
of  Polish  literature  in  1827,  expressing  himself 
as  desiring  “to  fill;  the  chasm  in  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  which  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  Polish 
authors  has  left.”  Kochanowski,  Szymonowicz, 
Zimorowicz,  Sarbiewski,  Gawinski,  Krasicki, 
Wegierski,  Niemcewicz,  Brodzinski,  and  Lach 
Szyrma  were  the  ten  poets  represented  in  his  col¬ 
lection.  A  sketch  of  each  author  preceded  the 
selection  from  his*  works.  Niemcewicz,  who 
wrotql  the  life  of  his  friend  George  Washington 
in  Polish,  is  the  only  one  of  the  ten  now  well 
known.  The  themes  of  the  poems  are  those 
still  typical  of  Polish  poetry, — rhapsodies  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature,  patriotic  songs  in  minor 
key,  and  romantic  ballads  frequently  colored 
with  the  supernatural.  Paul  Selver  is  the 
modern  Sir  John  Bowring.  Such  popular  au- 
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thors  as  Asnyk  and  Przewa-Tetmajer  appear  in 
English  only  in  his  “Anthology  of  Modern 
Slavonic  Literature.” 

Mickiewicz  has  had  more  English  representa¬ 
tions  than  any  other  of  the  Polish  poets.  “Pan 
Tadeusz  was  translated  by  Maude  Biggs  and 
published  in  London  in  1885,  and  again  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Noyeq  of  the  University  of  California  in 
1917 — a  translation  and  nothing  more.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  is  more  successfully  conveyed 
in  “Gems  of  Polish  Poetry;  Selections  from 
Mickiewicz,”  translated  by  F.  H.  Lortey  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1923.  Translations  of  great  beauty 
are  interspersed  thru  Monica  M.  Gardner’s  “Life 
of  Adam  Mickiewicz.”  Mrs.  Gardner’s  “The 
Life  of  Sigmund  Krasinski”  also  contains  illus¬ 
trative  selections. 

No  other  Polish  poets  than  those  mentioned 
above  are  available  in  English  translation.  The 
proportion  is  better  in  prose  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  popularity  of  the  novels  of  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  translated  by  the  indefatigable  lin¬ 
guist  Jeremiah  Curtin  and  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  Despite  the  enormous 
popularity  of  “Quo  Vadis”  the  romances  of 
Polish  history  are  of  greater  interest  to  the 
student  because  in  them  is  shown  a  panorama 
of  history,  customs  and  character.  The  great 
trilogy,  “With  Lire  and  Sword,”  “The  Deluge” 
and  “Pan  Michael”  covers  the  period  of  1647- 
1674.  “The  Knights,  of  the  Cross”  presents  a 
canvas  even  more  crowded. 

Only  three  novels  from  the  voluminous  works 
of  Joseph  Ignace  Kraszewski,  the  second  great 
writer  of  Polish  historical  fiction,  have  been 
translated  into  English.  These  are  “Countess 
Cosel,”  a  tale  of  the  mistress  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  “Count  Briihl,”  at  first  page  in  the  court 
of  Augustus  II  and  later  dictator  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  and  “The  Jew,”  centering  around  the 
events  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  which 
thef  author  portrays  from  first  hand  knowledge. 
He  was  not  actually  implicated  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  but  was  suspected  and  so  harassed  by  the 
Russian  authorities  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  never  to  return. 

Ranking  with  these  two  writers  is  Alexander 
Glowacki,  who  used  the  pseudonym  Boleslaw 
Prus.  The  only  one  of  his  novels  which  has 
been  translated  is  “Faraon,”  published  here  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest.” 
a  heavy  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages  of  more 
interest  as  a  treatise  on  ancient  Egypt  than  as 
a  novel.  Another  heavy  historical  study  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  novel  is  Waclaw  Gasioriowski’s 
“Pani  Walewska,”  translated  under  the  title 
“Napoleon’s  Love  Story.”  “The  Black  Pil¬ 
grim”  by  Michael  Czajkowski  is  a  wild  story 


of  struggle  for  faith  and  freedom  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  The  only  women  novelists  of  Poland 
translated  into  English  are  Eliza  Orzeszkowa  and 
Marya  Rodziewiczowna,  represented  respectively 
by  “Argonauts,”  the  story  of  a  man  who  loses 
the  better  elements  of  life  in  building  up  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  by  “Anima  Vilis,”  a  sad  tale  of  the  life 
of  exiles  in  Siberia. 

The  modern  writer  in  Poland  shows  a  strong 
impulse  towards  themes  of  sexual  and  abnormal 
psychology.  Stanislas  Przybyszewski’s  “Homo 
Sapiens”  and  Mme.  Rygier-Nalkowska’s  “Ko- 
biety”  (Women)  are  examples.  Reymont’s 
“Comedienne”  is  a  realistic  picture  of  life  among 
poor  actors  in  Warsaw,  and  of  impotence  against 
the  force  of  circumstance.  “The  Morals  of 
Mrs.  Dulska”  by  Gabriella  Zapolska  is  a  ter¬ 
rific  satire,  depicting  the  terrible  wrongs  done 
by  a  conventional  woman  who  in  the  name  of 
morality  destroys  the  last  gleam  of  good  in 
every  person  she  touches. 

The  present  popularity  of  Ferdinand  Ossen- 
dowski  shows  a  swing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
His  “Beasts,  Men  and  Gods”  and  “Man  and 
Mystery  in  Asia”  are  true  narratives  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  adventure. 

Polish  literature  has  depicted  only  a  limited 
group,  the  Intelligentsia  and  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  only  the  well-to  do,  comments  Mrs.  Led¬ 
better,  and  when  Reymont’s  “Peasants”  is  pub¬ 
lished  it  will  help  to  round  out  the  picture. 
It  is  possible  that  the  peasant  of  today  may  be 
developed  intellectually  to  a  degree  comparable 
with  the  development  of  the  noble  in  the  period 
of  the  Trilogy.  Assuming  that  this  may  be  true, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  most  potent  force  in 
the  life  of  the  Pole  is  an  almost  fanatical 
patriotism. 

Motion  Pictures  Based  on  Literature 

Selected  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Pathe.  3  reels.  Hamilton’s 
financing  of  the  newly  created  American  govern¬ 
ment;  from  Henry  Jones  Ford’s  “Washington  and 
his  Colleagues”  in  the  Yale  University  Press  Chron¬ 
icles  of  America  series. 

Arab,  The.  Metro-Goldwyn.  8  reels.  Stars :  Ramon 
Novarro,  Alice  Terry.  Son  of  Arab  chieftain  de¬ 
fends  American  girl  against  Moslems;  from  the  play 
of  Edgar  Selwyn. 

Babbitt.  Warner  Brothers.  8  reels.  Star:  Willard 
Louis.  Real  estate  man  tires  of  every-day  life  with 
his  family  and  almost  leaves  them!  in  his  search  for 
romance;  from  the  novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis  (Har- 
court) . 

Being  Respectable.  Warner  Brothers.  6  reels.  Star: 
Marie  Prevost.  Drama  of  marriage  into  which  the 
husband  has  been  tricked  by  his  father;  from  the 
novel  by  Grace  Flandrau  (Harcourt). 

Bread.  Metro-Goldwyn.  7  reels.  Star:  Mae  Busch. 
Human  interest  of  la  family  and  their  problems; 
from  the  novel  by  Charles  G.  Norris  (Dutton). 
Changing  Husbands.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  7  reels. 
Stars:  Leatrice  Joy  and  Raymond  Griffith.  Broad 
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comedy  based  on  resemblance  of  two  women  to  each 
other;  from  the  novel  “Roles”  by  Elizabeth  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Code  of  the  Wilderness,  The.  Vitagraph.  7  reels. 
Eastern  girl  misinterprets  the  code  of  the  West  to 
detriment  of  man  in  love  with  her;  from  the  novel 
by  Charles  Alden  Seltzer. 

Confidence  Man,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  8 
reels.  Star:  Thomas  Meighan.  Confidence  man  in 
small  town  reforms;  from  serial  story  in  Argosy  All 
Story  by  L.  Y.  Erskine  and  Robert  H.  Davis. 

Cvtherea.  First  National.  8  reels.  Stars:  Lewis 
Stone,  Alma  Rubens,  Irene  Rich.  Two  people  disre¬ 
gard  conventionalities  to  live  in  Cuba,  with  tragic 
results;  from  the  novel  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
(Knopf) . 

Dante’s  Inferno.  Fox.  7  reels.  Interwoven  with 
modern  melodrama  of  awakening  of  a  selfish,  hard¬ 
hearted  rich  man. 

Daring  Love.  Truart.  6  reels.  Star:  Elaine  Hammer- 
stein.  Reform  of  drunkard  thru  love  of  girl;  from 
Albert  Payson  Terhune’s  novel  “Driftwood.” 

Declaration  of  Independence.  Pathe.  3  reels.  From 
Carl  Becker’s  “Eve  of  the  Revolution,”  in  the  Yale 
University  Press’  Chronicles  of  America  series. 

Desert  Sheik,  The.  Truart.  6  reels.  Star:  Wanda 
Hawley.  Kidnapping  of  English  girl  by  a  sheik  and 
her  rescue;  from  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  novel  “The 
Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.” 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  United  Artists. 
10  reels.  Star:  Mary  Pickford.  Romance  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  times;  from  the  novel  by  Charles  Major 
(Grosset;  photoplay  ed.). 

Enemy  Sex,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  8  reels. 
Star:  Betty  Compson.  Chorus  girl  refuses  wealth 
for  man  whom  she  reforms  and  marries;  from  Owen 
Johnson’s  novel  “The  Salamander.”  (Bobbs;  Burt). 

Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  A.  Robertson-Cole.  6  reels. 
Story  of  girl’s  struggle  to  get  an  education;  from  the 
novel  by  Genp  Stratton  Porter  (Doubleday;  Grosset). 

Guilty  One,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  6  reels. 
Star:  Agnes  Ayres.  Detective  story  involving  repu¬ 
tation  of  wife  and  mysterious  murder  of  villain; 
from  the  play  by  Michael  Morton  and  Peter  Traill. 

High  Speed  Lee.  Arrow.  5  reels.  “His  family’s  code 
was  never  to  be  afraid,  never  to  work  too  hard,  and 
to  love  horses”;  from  story  by  J.  P.  Marquand 
“Only  a  Few  of  Us  Left,”  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  The.  Hodkinson.  6  reels. 
Stars:  Henry  Hull,  Jane  Thomas.  Indiana  school¬ 
master  in  middle  of  last  century;  from  the  novel  by 
Edward  Eggleston  (Grosset). 

Judgments  of  West  Paradise.  Universal.  5  reels. 
Star:  Johnny  Walker.  Trouble  caused  by  gossip  in 
a  country  town;  from  a  story  by  Valina  Clark  in 
McCall’s  Magazine. 

Lightning  Rider.  Hodkinson.  6  reels.  Star:  Harry 
Carey.  Life  in  Mexican  town  on  the  Border  where 
the  hero  captures  a  mysterious  bandit;  from  Shan¬ 
non  Fife’s  story  “Desert  Rose.” 

Man  Who  Came  Back,  The.  Fox.  8  reels.  Man’s 
dissolute  career  turned  by  his  love  for  Marcelle,  the 
dancer;  from  the  story  by  John  Fleming  Wilson  in 
the  American  Magazine  and  the  play  by  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman. 

Manhandled.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  Star:  Gloria 
Swanson.  Shopgirl  is  saved  from  her  entanglements 
with  several  men;  from  a  story  by  Arthur  Stringer 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Marriage  Cheat,  The.  First  National.  7  reels.  Stars: 
Leatrice  Joy,  Percy  Marmont,  Adolph  Menjou.  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  married  woman  in  the  South  Seas;  from 
story  “Against  the  Rules,”  by  Frank  R.  Adams. 


Martyr  Sex,  The.  Capitol  Film  Exchange.  5  reels. 
Doctor  wins  respect  of  mountain  community  and 
love  of  mountain  girl;  from  the  play  by  Leete 
Renicke  Brown. 

Maud  Muller.  Pathe.  2  reels.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier’s  poems  interwoven  with  a  modern  romance. 

Merton  of  the  Movies.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  8 
reels.  Stars:  Glenn  Hunter  and  Viola  Dana.  Movie- 
struck  youth  goes  to  Hollywood  and  eventually  gains 
success;  from  the  novel  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson 
(Doubleday) . 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  10 
reels.  Star:  Rudolph  Valentino  and  Bebe  Daniels. 
Romance  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  from  the  novel 
by  Booth  Tarkington  (Doubleday). 

Never  Say  Die.  Pathe  6  reels.  Star:  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Lean.  Comedy  of  man  who  married  friend’s  fiancee 
that  they  may  inherit  his  money  on  his  expected 
death;  from  the  play  by  William  H.  Post. 

Perfect  Flapper,  The.  First  National.  7  reels.  Star: 
Colleen  Moore.  Story  of  girl  who  becomes  flapper 
to  the  n-th  to*  please  the  man  she  wants  to  marry; 
from  Jessie  Henderson’s  story  “The  Mouth  of  the 
Dragon,”  in  Ainslee’s  Magazine. 

Pilgrims,  The.  Pathe.  3  reels.  Froni  Charles  M. 
Andrews’  “The  Fathers  of  New  England,”  in  the 
Yale  University  Press’  Chronicles  of  America  series. 

Plunderer,  The.  Fox.  6  reels.  Thrilling  western 
romance  revolving  around  a  gold  mine;  from  the  novel 
by  Roy  Norton  (Watt). 

Puritans,  The.  Pathe.  3  reels.  Picture  depicting 
life  and  hardship  of  the  Puritans;  from  Charles  M. 
Andrews  “Fathers  of  New  England”  in  the  Yale 
University  Press  Chronicles  of  America  series. 

Recoil.  Goldwyn.  7  reels.  Stars :  Mtahlon  Hamilton. 
Betty  Blythe.  Recoil  of  revenge  on  wealthy  man 
who  controls  destiny  of  two  persons;  from  short 
story  in  Rex  Beach’s  “Big  Brother  and  Other  Stories.” 

Revelation.  Metro-Goldwyn.  9  reels.  Frivolous  girl 
finds  herself  thru  faith  of  an  old  monk  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  child;  from  Mabel  Wagnell’s  novel  “The 
Rose  Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years.” 

Sea  Hawk,  The.  First  National.  12  reels.  Star: 
Milton  Sills.  Tale  of  Elizabethan  England  and  ad¬ 
ventures  with  Moorish  and  Spanish  sea  fighters;  from 
the  novel  by  Rafael  Sabatini  (Houghton) . 

Side  Show  of  Life,  The.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  8 
reels.  Stars:  Ernest  Torrence  and  Anna  Q.  Nilsson. 
French  juggler  becomes  general  in  World  War; 
from  William  J.  Locke’s  novel  “The  Mountebank” 
(Dodd). 

Tess  of  the  D’Urbervtlles.  Metro-Goldwyn.  8  reels. 
Stars:  Blanche  Sweet,  Conrad  Nagel.  Modernized 
version  of.  Thomas  Hardy’s  novel  (Harper).  An¬ 
other  version  about  ten  years  ago  featured  Mrs. 
Fiske. 

Those  Who  Dance.  First  National.  8  reels.  Star: 
Blanche  Sweet.  Girl  to  save  her  brother  helps  pro¬ 
hibition  officers  to  capture  bootleggers;  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  serial  by  George  Kibbe 
1  timer. 

Wanderer  of  the  Wasteland.  Famous  Players-Lasky. 

7  reels.  Star:  Jack  Holt.  Drama  of  Arizona  and 
California  of  the  ’50’s;  from  the  novel  by  Zane  Grey 
(Harper) . 

White  Moth,  The.  First  National.  7  reels.  Stars: 
Barbara  La  Marr,  Elliot  Dexter.  Romance  of  girl 
who  rises  from  poverty  to  stardom;  from  story °by 
Izola  Forrester  in  Ainslee’s  Magazine. 

Warrens  of  Virginia,  The.  Fox.  7  reels.  Star: 
Martha  Mansfield.  Testing  of  love  and  patriotism 
of  a  Southern  girl  and  a  Northern  soldier  in  Civil 
War:  from  the  novel  by  George  Cary  Eggleston 
(Donohue)  and  the  play. 
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A  DICTIONARY  may  be  the  most  interesting 
book  in  the  world,  when  in  seeking  the 
etymology  of  a  specific  word  the  searcher  is 
led  from  one  topic  to  another  as  the  bee  gath¬ 
ers  honey  from  many  flowers.  In  like  manner 
the  special  librarian  finds  the  widest  opportun¬ 
ity  in  answering  a  specific  question,  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  brings  him  into  relation  with  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  with  the  public  and  other 
libraries  in  which  they  are  to  be  sought,  with 
the  librarian  and  the  expert.  The  special  li¬ 
brarian  has  no  dry-as-dust  vocation,  but  should 
get  lots  of  fun  in  playing  hide  and  seek  after 
a  given  fact.  The  paper  of  Miss  Margaret 
Mann,  read  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
gives  from  this  point  of  view  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  practice  and  possibilities  which 
will  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  high  and  wide 
character  of  the  work  of  the  business  librarian, 
but  we  hope  will  not  divert  too  many  from  the 
field  of  general  information  and  public  serv¬ 
ice.  The  compensations  of  reference  work 
which  Mr.  Carlton  emphasized  in  his  Saratoga 
paper  are  indeed  of  vastly  more  reward  than 
pecuniary  return,  albeit  bread  must  come  be¬ 
fore  butter.  Special  libraries  and  general  libra¬ 
ries  are  in  fact  hound  up  together,  and  let  us 
hope  they  may  never  be  divorced  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  the  joint  sessions  at  Saratoga  illus¬ 
trated. 


THE  Washington  conjmittee,  of  which  Mr. 

Price  has  been  the  effective  chairman,  has 
achieved  two  important  results  in  obtaining  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  librarians  con¬ 
stitute  a  profession  and  in  retaining  in  govern¬ 
mental  service,  thru  more  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion,  those  skilled  librarians  who  have  done 
such  excellent  service  in  the  Congressional  and 
departmental  libraries.  The  work  of  the  Re¬ 
classification  Board,  valuable  as  it  has  been, 
still  leaves  much  to  be  done  and  there  are 
still  imperfections  in  the  general  scheme;  but 
the  practical  achievement  has  been  great.  It 
was  impossible,  of  course,  for  that  board  to 
touch  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
which  for  the  great  service  he  renders  is  half 


what  it  should  be  in  contrast  with  the  payment 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  $900  a  year 
for  pages.  There  is  also  incidental  injustice 
in  the  remuneration  of  experienced  clerks  of 
long  service,  where  salaries  are  left  close  to 
pre-war  rates  and  in  some  cases,  practically 
reduced  by  the  reservations  required  for  the 
excellent  pension  scheme.  Despite  these  dis¬ 
advantages  the  whole  plan  marks  a  remark¬ 
able  development  in  the  governmental  service 
and  properly  supplements  the  merit  system  for 
entrance  and  promotion. 

WHATEVER  the  criticisms  on  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  this 
experiment  of  government,  many  advances  have 
been  made.  Nationalization  has  accomplished, 
at  least  for  the  present,  some  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  the  library  field  which  are  described 
in  Mr.  Lydenberg’s  interesting  contribution  to 
library  history.  The  gathering  together  at  lead¬ 
ing  centers  of  many  locally  owned  collections  of 
books  may  mean  when  the  enormous  task  of 
sorting  them  out  is  accomplished,  the  creation 
at  Moscow  of  a  new  national  library  even 
greater  than  the  remarkable  collection  in  the 
old  capital,  which  at  one  time  ranked  third  in 
the  world.  What  effect  this  centralization  will 
have  on  local  library  development  is  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  the  spread  of  the  library  idea  seems 
to  be  wider  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 
Under  the  difficult  circumstances  of  transitiion 
and  experiment,  those  in  Russia  who  are  lead¬ 
ing  in  library  progress  should  have  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  America,  and  we  hope  libraries 
will  heed  the  suggestion  that  'their  publications 
should  be  sent  to  the  libraries  scheduled. 


THE  death  of  Henry  R.  Tedder  on  August  1, 
removes  from  us  a  member  of  the  library 
profession  whose  service  in  promoting  library 
organization  in  England  is  almost  unique.  He 
was  one  of  two  men  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1877  when  an  American  party  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Melvil  Dewey  visited  England  in  the 
year  following  the  organization  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
to  kindle  the  light  in  the  mother  country.  The 
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flame  was  kindled  in  Tedder’s  spirit  and  since 
then  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  figures  among 
English  librarians,  the  last  survivor  of  that 
group  which  constituted  the  early  membership 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  His  genial  sympathy  made 
him  a  lovable  friend  and  his  bibliographical 
achievements  marked  him  as  a  true  scholar, 
while  as  a  working  librarian  he  has  left  his 
impress  on  the  great  library  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  whose  70,000  volumes  make  it  the  fore¬ 
most  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Happily  he 


lived  to  take  part  in  the  centenary  of  the  great 
club  which  he  had  so  well  served,  on  which 
occasion  the  portrait  which  members  of  the 
club  had  presented  to  him  on  his  retirement  in 
1922  was  in  turn  accepted  by  the  club  to  hold 
a  place  of  honor  on  its  walls.  With  his  death 
comes  the  close  of  that  early  period  in  British 
library  development  which  corresponds  to  the 
first  half  century  which  the  A.  L.  A.  will  cele¬ 
brate  in  1926. 


THE  OPEN  ROUND  TABLE 


THE  UNSOLICITED  BOOK  AGAIN 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  would  like  to  voice  a  complaint  and  ask 
for  sympathy  and  advice  from  all  other  libra¬ 
rians  who  have  suffered  like  me  in  the  following 
manner.  Every  now  and  then  I  get  a  book  sent 
by  mail  unsolicited  by  me,  for  me  to  keep 
if  I  want  it  and  iff  not  to  return  it.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  book  is  not  wanted  and  I  am 
put  to  the  bother  and  trouble  of  writing  a  letter 
and  sending  the  book  back.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  custom  of  other  libraries  is  in 
such  a  matter.  I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone 
has  ever  written  a  letter  or  circular  that  could 
be  sent  to  such  a  publisher  or  such  an1  author 
that  would  make  him  feel  the  unethical  nature 
of  such  an  act? 

Suffering  Librarian. 

WHAT  ARE  “HARMFUL”  BOOKS? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

A  passage  from  Dr.  Joseph  Collins’  new  book, 
“Taking  the  Literary  Pulse,”  assumes  new  point 
when  considered  in  relation  to  statements  of  two 
of  the  contributors  to  your  issue  of  May  15th. 
Miss  Haines,  in  her  discussion  of  modern  fiction 
and  thte  public  library,  said:  “.  .  .  There 

remains  the  argument  that  much  modern  fiction 
of  high  literary  art  and  distinctive  value  is 
harmful  to  immature  minds  and  that  the  public 
library  with  its  open  shelves  must  protect  young 
readers  from  this  influence.  .  .  Personally, 

I  think  that  undue  weight  is  usually  given  to 
that  argument;  that  a  great  deal  of  literature 
that  it  is  believed  might  be  hurtful  to  young 
readers  will  either  not  be  fully  understood, 
or  will  be  regarded  as  unutterably  dull  and  left 
undisturbed,  or  will  already  be  familiar  to 
them.”  On  page  494  you  quote  Rev.  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas  as  saying  of  the  people  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  surreptitiously  to  return  long  overdue 
books  to  the  Akron  Public  Library:  “The  people 
who  go  thru  ‘this  bibliophilistic  bankruptcy  and 


come  out  clean  .  .  .  are  not  a  bad  sort 
.  .  .  The  barrel  .  .  .  contains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  ethics,  aesthetics  and  mathematics  but 
almost  no  erotics.  .  .  .’  ” 

Says  Dr.  Collins:  “I  have  never  encountered 
an  individual  who  admitted  injury  from  read¬ 
ing  obscene  books.  .  .  .  Strangely  enough, 

the  emotionally  and  mentally  unstable  seek 
philosophic,  not  pornographic,  writings.  I 
have  seen  many  minds  disintegrate  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  Nietzsche, 
not  to  mention  the  exponents  of  occultism,  mys¬ 
ticism,  and  new  thought,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  mind  break  up  while  being  fed  on  Aretino, 
Rabelais,  or  Paul  de  Kock.  .  .  .”  (p.  19). 

AutolycUS. 

HOW  DO  YOU  PRONOUNCE  HIM? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  pronounce  “Drinkwater  “Drink’  woter”  on 
the  authority  of  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  (p.  cix  of  c.  1923  ed.).  You  say 
on  page  535,  on  the  authority  of  the  April  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Hackley  Public  Library  of  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich.,  that  the  name  is  pronounced  not 
Drinkwater,  but  Drinkitter.  Which  is  right? 

Olin  S.  Davis,  Librarian. 
Laconia  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  shall  have  to  back  down  and  confess  I  am 
wrong.  I  find  no  authority  for  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  “Drink-itter.”  My  original  authority  for 
it  was  purely  verbal.  I  have  heard  it  pronounced 
so,  and  have  been  told  that  it  is  pronounced 
Drinkittei  by  a  great  many  people  who  pre¬ 
sumably  should  know,  including  one  or  two 
English  people.  I  wired  Houghton-Mifflin  last 
night,  and  they  reply  that  “Drinkwater”  is  the 
correct  pronunciation. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Davis  has  called  this  error  to 
my  attention. 

Harold  L.  Wheeler,  Librarian. 
Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


Abrams,  Dorothy  A.,  1920-21  New  York 
State,  has  resigned  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School  at  Paterson. 

Baker,  Gladys,  Illinois,  1924,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  librarian  of  Eureka  College, 
Eureka,  Ill. 

Brennan,  Wintress,  Illinois,  1914,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Lindenwood  College,  St. 
Charles,  Missouri. 

Brooks,  Janeiro  V.,  formerly  assistant  in  the 
Library  of  the  Army  War  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  library  assistant  in 
the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Carpenter,  Helen  S.,  1910-12  New  York 
State,  has  resigned  her  position  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor, 
to  become  librarian  of  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School,  New  York  City. 

Cornell,  Helen,  1920-21  New  York  State, 
has  been  appointed  reference  assistant  and 
cataloger  in  the  Library  Division  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Department  of  Education,  St. 
Paul. 

Dunnells,  Cora  K.,  formerly  of  Haverford 
College  Library,  has  been  appointed  Cataloger 
ai  Lehigh  University  Library. 

Fehrenkamp,  Winnifred,  Illinois,  1912,  for 
twelve  years  librarian  of  the  Architectural  Li¬ 
brary,  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

George,  Helen  R.,  1922-23  New  York  State, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Order  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Public  Library  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Miss  George  will  join  the  staff  of  the  Akron 
(0.)  Public  Library,  as  reference  librarian  and 
assistant  cataloger. 

Goddard,  William  D.,  for  the  past  eight 
years  librarian  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles 
Public  Library,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Public  Library,  sucheeding  William  N.  Seaver, 
resigned. 

Graves,  C.  Edward,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  and  since  his 
retirement  in  1920  a  fruit  grower  at  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  returns  to  the  library  field  as 
librarian  of  the  Humboldt  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Areata,  California. 


Hadley,  Chalmers,  New  York  State  1905-06, 
since  1911  librarian  of  the  Denver  (Col.)  Public 
Library,  appointed  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Public  Library,  succeeding  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  resigned. 

Jakway,  Ellen  H.,  1922  New  York  State,  has 
resigned  as  reference  assistant  at  Grinnell  Col¬ 
lege  Library  to  become  head  of  the  Reference 
Department  at  the  East  Cleveland  (O.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

Leach,  Howard  Seavoy,  reference  librarian 
of  Princeton  University,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  Librarian  of  the  Lehigh  University  Li¬ 
brary,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pearson,  Dora  M.,  1922-23  New  York  State, 
has  resigned  as  cataloger  in  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Public  Library  to  become  assistant  li- 
biarian  and  cataloger  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Pope,  Mildred  H.,  1915-16  New  York  State, 
has  resigned  as  head  organizer  for  the  Library 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Girard  School  for  Boys,  Philadelphia. 

Reed,  Bessie  J.,  Illinois,  1924,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  high  school  librarian  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Seaver,  William  N.,  has  resigned  the  libra- 
rianship  of  the  Woburn  (Mass.)  Public 
Library  to  become  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
is  succeeded  by  William  D.  Goddard. 

Stau!ffer,  Peter  J.,  for  thirty-seven  years  a 
member  of  the  library  staff  at  Lehigh  University 
retired  August  1st  on  a  Carnegie  pension. 

Vosper,  Zaidee  B.,  1918  New  York  State, 
assistant  reference  librarian,  Detroit  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  editor 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

Vought,  Sabra  W.,  1901  New  York  State 
has  resigned  as  assistant  in  charge  of  school 
libraries,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  become  librarian  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Young,  Malcom  O.,  1920  New  York  State, 
has  resigned  as  reference  librarian  of  Amherst 
College  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College. 

Wallace,  Margaret,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Hermance  Memorial  Library, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence.  On  May  14,  the  Knight  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  the  new  home  of  the  Elmwood  Free 
Public  Library,  was  formally  opened.  The  build¬ 
ing,  of  Indiana  limestone  in  renaissance  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  122  by  70  feet  in  size  and  occupies 
its  own  entire  square  of  land  fronting  on  Elm¬ 
wood  Avenue  and  adjoining  the  Knight  resi¬ 
dence.  It  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Robert 
Knight  and  his  wife,  Josephine  Louisa  Knight, 
by  their  four  children.  The  architect,  E.  L. 
Tilton  of  New  York,  said:  “While  it  is  a 
memorial  library,  the  aesthetic  has  not  been 
allowed  to  predominate  over  the  practical.” 
The  main  delivery  room  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  building  is  patterned  after  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  a  Roman  atrium.  Twelve  massive  fluted 
columns  support  the  roof.  The  southerly  end 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  reference  room, 
running  transversely;  the  similar  space  at  the 
northerly  end  of  the  structure,  extending  across 
the  entire  width,  is  the  general  reading  room. 
The  Library  Bureau  supplied  all  stacks,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chairs 
supplied  by  the  E.  L.  Morris  Company. 

The  support  of  the  library  is  still  incumbent 
upon  the  Elmwood  Library  Association.  Five 
thousand  dollars  was  recently  raised  thru  sub¬ 
scription. 

NEW'  YORK 

New  York  City.  Among  changes  in  admin¬ 
istration  discussed  in  the  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1923,  of  the  Acting  Librarian 
of  Columbia  University,  the  separation  of  the 
Bindery  Department  from  the  supervision  of 
the  stacks  is  first.  A  new  division  is,  in  charge 
of  the  stacks.  A  renewed  attempt  to  stabilize 
and  consequently  to  improve  the  page  service 
of  the  stacks  and  the  loan  desk  has  met  with 
success.  The  pay  of  the  boys  has  been  in¬ 
creased  and  the  hours  of  service  made  uniform 
thruout.  A  weekly  half-holiday  is  granted  to 
all  pages  without  regard  to  length  of  service. 

The  general  library  and  departments  ac¬ 
quired  21,905  volumes  during  the  year,  the 
School  of  Law  6,271,  the  School  of  Medicine 
1,284,  Barnard  College  1,904,  and  Teachers 
College  3,030,  a  total  of  34,394  volumes,  which 
raised  the  entire  book  stock  to  863,671  volumes. 
The  recorded  use  of  all  libraries  amounted  to 
1,153,522,  of  which  156,674  were  issued  from 
the  loan  desk  for  outside  use.  The  College 
Study  served  300,000  readers,  who  borrowed  by 
actual  count  188,747  volumes  from  the  reserved 


and  open  shelves  in  the  two  libraries  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall. 

The  most  noteworthy  single  addition  of  the 
year  was  the  original  manuscript  of  John  Stu¬ 
art  Mill’s  Autobiography,  purchased  by  cable 
in  London  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  presented  by  them  to  the  li¬ 
brary. 

VIRGINIA 

Fifteen  public  libraries  supported  entirely 
by  public  funds  or  endowment  are  now  main¬ 
tained  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Library  Extension 
Division  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  in  1923. 
Ten  libraries  are  supported  by  donations,  en¬ 
tertainments,  etc.,  hut  are  free  to  the  public. 
One  of  these,  the  public  library  of  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  a  small  appropriation  from  public 
funds.  Sixteen  libraries  charge  subscription 
fees.  Of  these  Danville  and  Newport  News  also 
receive  a  small  amount  from  public  funds. 

FLORIDA 

Lakeland.  A  bond  issue  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1,069,000  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  building  in  Lakeland.  The  com¬ 
munity  has,  a  population  of  18,000. 

OHIO 

Cleveland.  In  March  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Library  trustees  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  under  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  give  county  service.  The  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  has  allowed  the  minimum  levy  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  mill,  which  will  yield  about  $40,- 
000  this  year.  The  first  county  funds  were 
received  April  9th.  Margaret  E.  Wright  of  the 
library  staff  has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of 
County  Libraries.  The  Chagrin  Falls  Memorial 
Library  Association  has  turned  over  its  library 
to  be  administeied  as  a  part  of  the  county  sys¬ 
tem,  of  which  it  forms  the  first  branch.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  South  Euclid  raised  funds  to  rent  a 
room  in  which  to  open  the  second  county 
branch  library  in  June.  The  Cleveland  Public 
Library  offered  free  service  to  all  residents  of 
the  county  library  district  who  cared  to  register 
and  draw  books  from  the  main  library  or  any 
of  its  branches,  and  many  residents  have  taken 
out  cards. 

ILLINOIS 

Of  the  234  libraries  maintained  in  Illinois 
in  1923,  as  reported  to  Anna  May  Price,  Su- 
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perintendent  of  the  Library  Extension  Division 
of  the  Illinois  State  Library,  228  are  tax-sup¬ 
ported.  The  total  receipts  were  $2,588,300,  of 
which  $2,094,509  was  received  in  taxes.  The 
average  tax  per  capita  was  forty-seven  cents. 
Of  expenditures  of  $2,333,755  salaries  of  li¬ 
brarians  accounted  for  $184,365  and  those  of 
assistants  for  $902,139,  while  $385,774  was 
spent  for  books,  $46,456  for  periodicals,  $130,- 
888  for  binding.  Janitor  service  required 
$200,941,  and  equipment,  heat,  light,  etc., 
$483,477.  There  are  in  all  3,674,451  volumes 
in  the  libraries  reporting,  and  the  total  annual 
circulation  is  17,578,379.  The  population  of 
the  state  is  6,485,280,  of  which  4,427,338  have 
access  to  public  libraries. 

Over  two  hundred  persons  are  enrolled  for 
the  state  library’s  reading  courses.  Courses  in 
child  study  and  training  and  in  psychoanalysis 
lead  in  popularity. 

Galesburg.  The  Galesburg  Public  Library 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  11th,  1874. 
That  date  this  year  fell  on  Sunday  so  that  Mon¬ 
day,  the  12th,  was  the  day  that  the  library  ob¬ 
served  its  fiftieth  birthday.  Thru  the  courtesy 
of  the  local  florists,  the  rooms  were  decorated 
with  potted  palms  and  ferns.  Over  the  front 
entrance  of  the  building  was  hung  a  large 
poster,  representing  an  open  book,  on  the  one 
page  of  which  was  printed  “Galesburg  Public 
Library”  and  on  the  opposite  page  “Fifty 
Years  of  Service.”  This  was  specially  lighted 
at  night  by  the  Illinois  Power  and  Light  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Galesburg.  A  collection  of  beauti¬ 
ful  foreign  posters,  the  gift  of  the  American 
Agency  of  Foreign  Railways  in  New  York,  were 
on  display  in  the  main  reading  room  and  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  old  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Strasburg  in  1744  were  exhibited. 

Open  house  was  kept  all  day  and  evening. 
Books  were  exchanged,  but  the  usual  rules  were 
suspended — conversation  was  permitted  and  no 
fines  were  charged  on  any  books  regardless  of 
the  length  of  time  they  were  overdue. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  library  closed  at 
nine  o’clock,  the^Board  of  Directors  were  hosts 
to  a  number  of  invited  guests,  including  city 
officials,  representatives  from  the  schools  and 
colleges,  the  clergy  and  former  members  of  the 
Board  and  Staff.  A  short  program  of  talks 
and  music  was  given  and  light  refreshments 
were  served.  While  there  was  nothing  elaborate 
in  the  observance  of  the  day,  the  occasion 
brought  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  library. 

A.  F.  H. 

TEXAS 

Houston.  Bonds  were  voted  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000  for  the  first  unit  of  the  Houston 


Public  Library  in  May,  1922.  With  an  addi¬ 
tional  $300,000  voted  last  June  10th,  the 
library  will  complete  the  second  and  third 
units,  making  the  library  building  cost  $500,- 
000  and  completing  all  except  the  last  unit, 
which  will  come  considerably  later.  Contract 
has  already  been  let  on  the  first  unit  and  is 
ready  to  be  let  on  the  second. 

Drawings  and  specifications  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  this  third  unit,  but  all  three  will 
probably  be  completed  together  by  the  end  of 
1925.  The  library  will  be  located  on  a  block 
of  ground  purchased  by  the  city,  costing  $97,- 
500,  and  will  face  a  public  square  which  was 
given  the  city  several  years  ago,  only  eight 
blocks  from  the  business  center  of  town. 

Bids  are  also  being  advertised  for  the  North 
Side  Branch.  This  will  cost  $45,000,  and  will 
be  located  on  a  large  block  of  ground  covered 
with  live-oak  trees.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
Houston  Heights  Branch  also.  These  branches 
are  being  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  present  library  property  which  is 
housed  in  a  Carngie  building.  The  North 
Side  Branch,  the  first  branch  to  be  completed, 
will  be  called  the  Carnegie  Branch  in  order 
to  memorialize  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift. 

FRANCE. 

Paris.  The  Paris  Library  School  held  gradu¬ 
ation  exercises  for  the  students  of  the  first 
complete  summer  courses  on  the  evening  of 
July  11th  at  10  rue  de  l’Elysee.  There  were 
twenty-three  in  the  150-hour  day  course  and 
twenty-three  in  the  42-hour  evening  course.  The 
evening  courses,  were  for  those  who  could  not 
take  six  weeks  from  work  for  study,  and  the 
twenty-three  included  seven  librarians,  two  so¬ 
cial  workers,  six  students  in  the  Social  Service 
School,  one  editor,  and  one  professor.  Of  the 
day  course  eight  are  librarians  holding  posi¬ 
tions.  Three  prizes  of  books,  given  by  M. 
Ernest  Coyecque,  were  awarded  for  the  best 
work  in  the  day  courses. 

At  the  exercises,  for  which  the  hall  was 
crowded,  M.  Coyecque,  inspector  of  public  li¬ 
braries,  presided  with  great  earnestness  and 
grace.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Freder¬ 
ick  P.  Keppel,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Firmin  Roz,  vice-director  of  the  Office  Nationale 
des  Universites  et  des  Ecoles  Frangaises  et 
Etrangeres;  Earle  B.  Babcock,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  New  York  University.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Director  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  and  M.  Morel  of  that  library 
spoke. 

More  students  have  made  application  for  the 
long  course  from  October  to  May  30th  than 
can  be  accommodated. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu, 
has  published  primarily  for  its  own  use  an  in¬ 
dex  of  86  pages  to  “The  Polynesian  Race,”  by 
Abraham  Fornandesr  (London:  Triibner  and 
Co.,  1878-1885).  A  small  number  has  been 
set  aside  for  distribution  to  libraries  at  fifty 
cents  each,  postage  prepaid. 

Herbert  E.  Gregory,  Director. 

“Library  Science,”  by  Joseph  Schneider 
(Washington:  Catholic  Education  Press,  97p., 
cloth,  2.50),  is  an  elementary  manual  intended 
to  serve  as  guide  for  the  organization  of  small 
libraries  and  contains  the  lectures  of  a  six-wreeks’ 
library  course  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  A  resume  of  the  history  of  printing, 
a  list  of  the  most  common  pseudonyms  and  a 
list  of  the  most  important  bibliographical  and 
typographical  terms  are  included. 

Recent  A.  L.  A.  reading  courses  include  the 
list  of  Books  fer  Boys  prepared  for  the  Rotary 
Club  of  New  York;  “100  Worthwhile  Books” 
that  “every  American,  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  45,  ought  to  read”;  a  short  list  of  books 
on  house  planning,  interior  decoration  and  fur¬ 
niture,  wfith  running  comment;  and  a  30-page 
booklet  of  unusual  interest  on  “College  Life 
and  College  Sport,”  a  reading  list  on  student 
activities  compiled  and  annotated  by  Francis 
K.  W.  Drury  of  the  Brown  University  Library. 

“Index  to  Illustrations,”  compiled  by  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Shepard  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  has  been  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  a  preliminary  edition  (cloth,  43p.).  It  is 
“intended  to  be  only  a  nucleus  of  something 
much  more  comprehensive  to  be  worked  out  by 
many  library  toilers,”  and  in  its  present  form 
represents  the  consolidation  of  lists  made  by 
the  reference  librarians  of  eleven  libraries. 
“Simplification  has  been  aimed  at  and  the 
fetish  of  uniformity  defied  [Preface].” 

Special  Libraries  announces  the  publication 
of  a  cumulative  index  to  yolumes  1-13,  1910- 
1922.  The  work  of  compilation  was  done  by 
Charlotte  G.  Noyes  and  the  price  is  $2.  In 
Special  Libraries  for  June  Miles  O.  Price  de¬ 
scribes  the  Patent  Office  Scientific  Library, 
mentioning  the  interesting  fact  that  the  library 
has  a  periodical  index  covering  several  hun¬ 
dred  American  and  foreign  technical  period¬ 
icals,  begun  in  1891  and  discontinued  in  1912, 
“thus  fitting  on  to  the  ‘Industrial  Arts  Index’ 
and  probably  unique  of  its  kind.” 

The  “Handbook  of  Commercial  Information 


Services”  compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Information  Services  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  (Washington,  97p.,  pap., 
$2)  lists  252  commercial  services,  76  associa¬ 
tion  and  non-commercial  services,  87  govern¬ 
ment  services  and  381  periodical  services.  The 
index  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  a 
title  index,  the  second  a  subject  index  with 
numerous  cross  references  to  topics  covered  by 
a  specific  service. 

John  Cotton  Dana’s  review  of  the  third 
edition  of  Arthur  E.  Bostwick’s  “The  American 
Public  Library”  (Appleton)  in  the  Nation  for 
June  11  notes  as  omissions  the  description  of 
any  other  method  of  keeping  pamphlets  than 
in  a  vertical  file,  the  mention  of  only  tne 
Readers’  Guide  among  the  Wilson  publica¬ 
tions,  description  of  the  use  of  maps  only  in 
reference  work,  not  as  objects  to  be  circulated, 
and  the  giving  of  no  account  of  the  connection 
between  museums  and  libraries.  Mr.  Dana 
also  disagrees  with  the  author  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  yearly  inventories.  “No  inventory 
keeps  a  book  from  being  walked  off  with;  it 
often  incites  to  restrictions,  and  restricted 
books  are  only  half  alive.” 

The  American  Library  in  Paris  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  as  the  ten  French  novels 
published  during  1923  which  American  libra¬ 
rians  should  purchase.  “Thomas  l’lmposteur,” 
by  Jean  Cocteau;  “Ariel,  ou  La  Vie  de  Shelley,” 
bv  Andre  Maurois;  “Ferme  La  Nuit,”  by  Paul 
Morand;  “L’lnfirme  aux  Mains  de  Lumiere,” 
by  Edouard  Estaunie;  “Les  Allonges,”  by  Jean 
Galzy,  “Prelude,”  by  Paul  Geraldy;  “L’Equi- 
page,”  by  Jacques  Kessell;  “Genitrix,”  by 
Francois  Mauriac;  “Le  Jour  Naissant,”  by  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Voisins;  “La  Briere,”  by  Alphonse  de 
Chateaubriant.  The  first  three  of  these  books 
have  been  translated  into  English  and  have 
either  been  published  or  are  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  fourth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged, 
of  Frank  K.  Walter’s  “Periodicals  for  the 
Small  Library”  (A.  L.  A.,  89p.,  pap.),  comes 
so  nearly  up  to  the  present  as  to  include  notes 
’on  Time  and  The  American  Mercury,  altho 
not  so  nearly,  of  course,  as  to  note  such  a 
change  as  the  resignation  of  the  former  staff 
of  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  to  establish  its  own  weekly,  The 
Saturday  Review.  Additions  as  noted  in  the 
preface  to  the  “Selected  List  of  Periodicals” 
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TWO  very  good 
classes  of  readers 
are  found  in  artists 
and  business  men. 
Naturally  every  library 
wants  the  full  facilities 
of  the  library  used — and 
particularly  by  those 
who  can  in  either  an 
artistic  or  practical  way 
repay  the  debt  which 
every  good  American 
owes  to  the  library. 

Our  policy  is  to  seek 
the  merger  of  Art  and 
Commerce  and  our 
publication  is  inter¬ 
nationally  regarded  as 
the  authority  on  poster 
art  and  advertising. 
We  commend  for  your 
readers 

THE  POSTER 

$3  per  Annum 

SPECIAL  OFFER:— 

A  special  rate  of  $4.00  for  three  years  is 
made  to  Librarians  who  note  this  announce¬ 
ment  and  enter  a  3  year  subscription  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  September  and  October 
1924. 

307  S.  Green  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  STOKES  Books 


THE 

DEVONSHERS 

By  HONORE  WILLSIE  MORROW 

Author  of  “The  Enchanted  Canyon,”  etc. 

Tense,  baffling  mystery  is  the  unusual  keynote  of  this 
romance  of  the  Wyoming  Rockies — a  mystery  whose 
solving  involves  a  unique  trial  in  which  not  only  the 
heroine  but  the  whole  community  is  brought  before 
the  bar.  September  18.  $ 2.00 

IN  A 

SHANTUNG  GARDEN 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN 

Author  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen,”  etc. 

A  young  American  business  man,  in  China  on  a 
mission  for  his  father’s  firm,  is  swept  by  a  breathless 
romance  into  the  very  heart  of  the  East.  “One  puts 
the  book  down  with  the  sensation  of  having  been  in 
touch  with  something  very  beautiful  and  fine  and 
gentle  and  worthwhile,  both  materially  and  spirit¬ 
ually. — N.  Y.  Times.  $2.00 

THE  SAD 
ADVENTURERS 

By  MARYSE  RUTLEDGE 

The  arresting  romance  of  an  English  Wallingford. f 
An  international  adventurer  marries  a  fine  Connec¬ 
ticut  girl  and  then  sets  out  through  Europe  to  find 
“the  living  the  world  owes  him.”  A  delightful  love 
story  and  far  more — a  veritable  guidebook  to  Euro¬ 
pean  atmosphere!  $2.00 

To  be  published  September  25th 

BEAUTIFUL  MEXICO 

By  VERNON  QUINN 

Author  of  “Beautiful  America” 

Mexico’s  story  told  in  a  way  that  stresses  its  lovelier 
side — the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  mystery  ruins,  its 
delightful  traditions  and  its  quaint  customs.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  book  to  read  before  going  to  Mexico  and  a 
splendid  and  entertaining  book  for  the  stay-at-home. 

39  notable  illustrations.  $ 4.00 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE 
OPERA-GOER 

By  MARY  F.  WATKINS 

Really  a  “first  aid”  to  those  who  force  themselves:  to 
go  to  the  opera,  this  volume  makes  the  story-plots 
delightfully  understandable  and  interprets  the  music 
of  forty-two  famous  operas.  Written  in  a  witty, 
breezy  style.  Illustrated.  $ 3.00 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO. 

443— 4th  Ave.  New  York 
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include  short  separate  lists  of  agricultural, 
educational,  technical,  and  library  periodicals 
of  rather  general  service,  a  few  magazines  for 
young  people,  and  a  few  typical  newspapers. 
Cross  references  have  been  added  to  the  notes 
on  the  individual  magazines  to  permit  com¬ 
parison  between  periodicals  similar  in  subject 
or  purpose.  The  highly  useful  first  section  in¬ 
cludes  names  and  addresses  of  recommended 
binders,  makers  of  magazine  binders  and  pam¬ 
phlet  boxes,  subscription  agencies  and  dealers 
in  back  numbers  of  magazines. 

A  semi-annual  index  of  selected  book-film 
titles,  with  the  title  of  the  published  source  also 
indexed  where  it  is  different  from  the  title  of  the 
film,  will  hereafter  be  available  to  libraries  and 
booksellers  upon  application  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Better  Films,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  first  issue  of  this  index, 
covering  pictures  seen  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1924  and  comprising  over  sixty  titles,  has  been 
prepared. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Board  of  Review, 
whose  selections  of  the  good  films  the  National 
Committee  accepts,  sees  the  pictures  in  advance 
of  release,  explains  why  some  of  these  films 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  the 
theaters.  It  is  an  actual  advantage,  however,  for 
libraries  and  booksellers  to  know  they  are  com¬ 
ing,  as  they  can  then  prepare  their  shelves 
accordingly  and  ask  exhibitors,  as  the  time 
of  exhibition  approaches,  to  inform  their  pa¬ 
trons,  by  slide  or  program  announcement,  that 
the  books  are  obtainable  at  library  or  bookstore. 

While  libraries,  etc.,  can  best  be  kept  sup¬ 
plied  with  his  advance  information  by  taLing 
the  monthly  services  of  the  National  Committee, 
they  will  nevertheless  be  welcome  without  charge 
to  the  semi-annual  index  (return  postage  only 
being  appreciated). 

National  Committee  for  Better  Films 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

The  Brdgeport,  Conn.,  Pubic  Library  needs  a  branch 
librarian.  Qualifications :  five  years  library  experience, 
including  executive  experience  in  a  public  library.  A 
one  year  course  in  a  library  school  desired.  State 
qualifications  and  minimum  salary  which  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Address  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Librarian. 

Wanted,  librarian  to  take  charge  of  the  Sul  Ross 
State  Teachers’  College  library,  Alpine,  Texas,  for 
nine  months,  beginning  September  24th,  1924.  College 
degree,  library  school  training  and  some  college  library 
experience  desirable.  Excellent  health  required.  Salary 
$166.66  per  month.  Apply  to  Zorra  Peck,  the  librarian 
of  the  college. 

Wanted,  children’s  librarian  and  general  library  as¬ 
sistant.  Training  and  experience  desirable.  Salaries 


$1,500  and  $1,320.  Position  to  be  filled  by  October 
1,  1924.  Springfield  Public  Library,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Wanted,  librarian  with  training  or  experience  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  to  take  charge  of  this  department  in 
medium  sized  library  near  Chicago.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Whiting  Public  Library, 
Whiting,  Indiana. 

The  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  invites 
applications  for  the  position  of  reference  assistant. 
Should  be  college  graduate  with  library  school  train¬ 
ing.  State  educational  qualifications,  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Salary  $1600.00. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

University  graduate  with  experience  in  university 
library,  several  years  in  charge  of  medical  library,  de- 
Jsires  position  in  library,  preferably  Middle  West. 
G.  L.  15. 

Wanted,  a  library  position  by  a  woman  having 
general  experience  in  public  and  business  libraries, 
teaching  and  research  work.  E.  B. 

Young  woman,  Columbia  Ph.  D.,  experienced  in 
editorial  work,  translation  (French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish),  research  work  in  various  fields,  such  as  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  psychology,  medical  literature,  etc., 
library  and  secretarial  work,  wants  a  position  in  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  capacities.  K.  B.  L.  13. 

Young  woman  with  library  training  and  five  years’ 
experience  in  public,  school  and  college  libraries;  also 
secretarial  training  and  experience,  desires  library  or 
secretarial  position  by  September  or  October.  G.  G.  13. 

University  woman,  not  a  library  school  graduate  but 
with  former  experience  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  the  Harvard  College  Library,  wishes  library  work 
or  part  time  work  which  might  lead  to  advancement. 
C.  D.  15. 


LIBRARY  CALENDAR 


Sept.  17-18.  At  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs.  Connecticut  Library  Association. 

Sept.  22-27.  New  York  Library  Association  week  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

September  23-25.  At  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont  Library 
Association. 

Sept.  24-26.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
Minneapolis.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association. 

Sept.  24-26.  At  the  Manchester  Public  Library.  New 
Hampshire  Library  Association. 

Oct.  7-8.  At  Oconomowoc.  Wisconsin  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Oct.  7-9.  At  Columbus.  Ohio  Library  Association. 

October  9-11.  At  Missoula.  Meeting  of  the  Montana 
Library  Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  the  Hotel  Orlando,  Decatur.  Illinois 
Library  Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  Saginaw.  Headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Bancroft.  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Library- 
Association. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  Omaha.  Nebraska  Library  Association. 

Nov.  12-14.  At  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Oct.  15-17.  At  Emporia.  Headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Broadview.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Library 
Association. 
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A  GREAT  HUMAN 
IMPULSE 

THE  DESIRE  FOR  PICTURES 


NEW  PICTURES 

JUST  ARRIVED  at  the 
SOUTH  SIDE  BRANCH,  DES  MOINES 


KEYSTONE  VIEWS 

Photographs  with  three  dimensions 


SHOULD  BE  A  PART  OF  THE  REGULAR 
EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY 


COUNTY  LIBRARY 
RURAL  LIBRARY 
CITY  LIBRARY 


including  every 
one  of  its 


BRANCHES 


Keystone  View  Co. 

Meadville.  Pa. 


Why  Librarians  Prefer 
THE  NEW 

I NTERN  ATION  AL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Because 

“This  is  the  best  encyclopaedia  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  for  libraries,  first  in  importance  after 
a  dictionary.” — American  Library  Association. 

Because 

“It  is  the  best,  most  up-to-date,  most  usable  and 
thoroughly  scholarly  work  of  reference  that  can 
be  supplied  today  by  librarians  to  their  readers.” 
— Chicago  University  Library. 

Because 

“Here,  put  together  by  Americans  and  issued 
from  an  American  press,  is  the  best  encyclopaedia 
in  the  language.  It  is  intimately  national  in  every 
detail ;  it  gives  an  amplitude  of  treatment  to 
purely  American  topics  no  foreign  work  can  ever 
equal;  it  is  pre-eminently  a  reference  work  for 
and  by  Americans ;  but,  for  all  this,  there  is  no 
trace  of  chauvinism  in  it.  It  does  exact  justice 
to  all  men;  it  has  dignity  and  self-respect.  A 
work  of  the  highest  merit.” — H.  L.  Mencken, 
Editor  and  Author. 

First  Choice  in  10,000  Libraries 

and  schools  because  it  is  complete,  convenient  to 
use,  and  unquestioned  in  authority.  Its  twenty- 
four  volumes  cover  the  world  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  the  world’s  knowledge  from  A  to  Z. 


Send  for  the  &o-page  descriptive  booklet,  with 
sample  pages,  illustrations,  and  maps,  exactly  as 
they  are  in  the  set  itself.  Write  today  for  this 
free  booklet. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Accounting.  See  Depabtment  Stores 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  List  of  bulletins  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  U.  S., 
from  their  establishment  to-  the  end  of  1920.  185p. 

Art — Switzerland 

Baud-Bovy,  Daniel.  Peasant  art  in  Switzerland. 
London:  The  Studio.  3p.  bibl. 

Augustine,  Saint 

Barry,  Sister  M.  Inviolata.  St.  Augustine  the  ora¬ 
tor;  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  qualities  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  sermons  ad  populum.  Washington:  U.  S. 
Supt.  of  Documents.  Bibl.  0.  pap.  $1.25.  (Catho¬ 
lic  Univ.  of  America,  patristic  studies) . 

Banks  and  Banking 

Encyclopaedia  of  banking  and  finance.  New 
York:  Bankers  Pub.  Co.  Bibl.  $10. 

Batteries.  See  Storage  Batteries 
Belief 

Schiller,  Ferdinand  C.  S.  Problems  of  belief. 
Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  S.  $1.25.  (Doran’s  library 
of  phil,  and  religion). 

Bible — New  Testament — Hebrews 

Moffat,  James.  A  critical  and  exegetical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Scribner. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $3.50.  (International  critical 

commentary) . 

Bible — New  Testament — Timothy 

Lock,  Walter.  A  critical  and  exegetical  commentary 
on  the  pastoral  epistles  (I  and  II  Timothy  and 
Titus).  Scribner.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $3.  (Inter¬ 
national  critical  commentary) . 

British  West  Indies.  See  Great  Britain — Colonies 
Business 

Swensen,  Rinehart  J.  The  national  government 
and  business.  Century.  Bibls.  0.  $4. 

Byzantine  Empire.  See  Rome — History — Empire 
Cacao.  See  Rubber 
Chemistry,  Technical 

Ashe,  A.  W.,  and  H.  G.  T.  Boorman.  Chemicals. 
8  Bouverie  st.,  London,  E.  C.:  Benn.  Bibl.  21s. 
(Resources  of  the  empire  ser.). 

China 

Latourette,  Kenneth  S.  The  development  of  China; 
3d.  ed.  rev.  Houghton.  9p.  bibl.  0.  $2.50. 

See  also  Tariff. 

China — Immigration  and  Emigration 

Campbell,  Persia  C.  Chinese  coolie  emigration  to 
countries  within  the  British  Empire.  London:  P.  S. 
King.  2p.  bibl.  (Studies  in  ec.  and  pol.  sci.). 
Christianity 

Hastings,  George  T.  Love,  evolution  and  religion. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. :  Hastings<  Pub.  Co.  4p.  bibl. 
D.  $2. 

Church  Pageants.  See  Pageants 
Civilization 

Perry,  William  J.  The  growth  of  civilization. 
Dutton.  4p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

Coal,  Pulverized 

Harvey,  Leonard  C.  Pulverized  coal  systems  in 
America.  3d.  ed.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 
26p.  bibl. 

Cold  Storage.  See  Food  Supply 
Colonies  and  Colonization.  See  Great  Britain — 
Colonies 
Commerce 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  List  of  pubs.  .  .  . 
available  for  distribution,  May  1,  1924.  lOOp. 


Van  Rensselaer,  B.  S.,  and  A.  J.  Wolfe.  Trading 
under  the  laws  of  Argentina.  Commerce  Reports 
Supplement.  June  23,  1924.  Bibl.  (Trade  infor¬ 
mation  bull.  no.  242) . 

Constant,  Benjamin 

Schermerhorn,  Elizabeth  W.  Benjamin  Constant; 
his  private  life  and  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  liberal  government  in  France,  1767-1830.  Hough¬ 
ton.  lOp.  bibl.  0.  $5. 

Coolies.  See  China — Immigration  and  Emigration- 

Department  Stores 

Hodge,  A.  C.  Use  of  accounting  information  and 
statistical  data  in  a  department  store.  130  West 
42nd  st.,  New  York:  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants.  15p.  Bibl.  July  1,  1924.  75c.  (Offi¬ 
cial  pubs.  v.  5,  no.  20) . 

Drama 

Young,  Cecilia  M.,  comp.  A  catalogue  and  re¬ 
view  of  plays  for  amateurs.  Chicago:  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  190p.  O.  $3.25. 

Economics 

Riley,  Eugene  B.  Economics  for  secondary 
schools.  Houghton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $1.60. 

Eddas 

Bellows,  Henry  A.,  tr.  The  Poetic  Edda;  ancient 
lays  of  northern  gods  and  heroes.  25  West  45th  st., 
New  York:  American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  Bibl. 
0.  $4. 

Education.  See  Teaching 

Educational  Sociology.  See  Sociology 

Electricity 

Wade,  Herbert  T.  Everyday  electricity;  a  simple 
introduction  to  common  electric  phenomena.  Little. 
Bibl.  D.  $2. 

See  also  Storage  Batteries 

Engineers 

Hammond,  John  Hays.  The  engineer;  new  and 
enl.  ed.  Scribner.  2p.  bibl.  S.  $1.25.  (Voca¬ 
tional  ser.) . 

England — Social  Life  and  Customs — -17th  and  18th 
Centuries 

Beresford,  John.  Gossip  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Knopf.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0. 
$2.75. 

English  Poetry.  See  Patriotism 

Ewing,  John 

Ewing,  Lucy  E.  L.  Dr.  John  Ewing  and  some 
of  his  noted  connections.  1211  Clover  st.,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Allen,  Lane  and  Scott.  Bibl.  0.  $4. 

Fairy  Tales 

M.,  E.  R.  The  true  fairy  tales.  Boston:  Four 
Seas  Co.  2p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

Fatigue 

Farmer,  E.  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Re¬ 
search  Board:  no.  14,  Time  and  motion  study. 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  2s.  (Great 
Britain  Medical  Research  council.  General  ser  no 
5). 

Florence,  P.  S.  Economics  of  fatigue  and  unrest 
and  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  English  and  American 
Industry.  London:  Allen.  Bibl.  16s. 

Finance 

Alexader,  Carter,  comp.  Bibliography  on  educa¬ 
tional  finance;  reviewed  and  presented  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Finance  Inquiry  Comm.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Macmillan.  275p.  0.  $1. 
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Semi-Annual  Clearance  Sale 

of 

New  and  Used  Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 

and 

New  Publishers  Remainders 

Use  it,  if  only  to  check  up  your  purchases  and  save  money  for  your 
library.  Send  today  for  New  Bargain  Book  List. 

ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH,  Inc. 

Public  Library  Department 

21  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Don’t  Be  Afraid 

to  write  us  your  problems.  We  are  most  willing  to  answer  questions,  and  to 
give  Librarians  every  aid  within  our  power. 


Don’t  Fall  To  Notify  Us 

if  you  are  not  able  to  find  what  you  need  in  our  catalog.  It  may  be  listed  under 
some  other  title  or  name.  Send  us  a  card  or  a  telegram. 
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DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Winifred  F.  Ticer,  Consulting  Librarian 
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Food  Supply 

Ainsworth-Davis,  F.  R.  Meat,  fish  and  dairy 
produce.  London:  Benn.  Bibl.  21s.  (.Resources  of 
the  empire  ser.) . 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Foods  and 
cooking:  canning,  cold  storage,  home  economics; 
list  of  pubs,  for  sale.  .  .  .  14p.  April,  1924. 
( Price  List  11,  13th  ed.). 

Foreign  Trade.  See  Commerce 
Forests  and  Forestry 

Pettis,  C.  R.  Forest  taxation.  Albany:  New  York 
State  Conservation  Commission,  Division  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Bibl.  (Bull.  8). 

Foundations 

American  foundations  for  social  welfare:  a  selected 
bibliography.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library.  35p.  June  1924.  (Bull.  no.  65). 

France — History 

Bridges,  J.  S.  C.  History  of  France,  from  the 
death  of  Louis  XI:  v.  2,  Reign  of  Charles  VIII, 
1493-1498.  Oxford.  Bibl. 

France — Politics  and  Government.  See  Constant, 
Benjamin 
Gases 

Gibbs,  William  E.  Clouds  and  smokes,  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  disperse  systems  in  gases  and  their  practical 
applications.  London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill.  Bibls. 
(Text-books  of  chemical  research  and  engineering) . 
Geology 

U.  S.  Supt.  of  Documents.  Publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  geology,  mineral  resources 
and  water  supply;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale.  .  .  . 

45p.  April  1924.  ( Price  List  15,  14th  ed.). 

German  Literature — History  and  Criticism 

Rose,  William.  From  Goethe  to  Byron;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “Weltschmerz”  in  German  literature. 
Dutton.  4p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

Germany — Colonies 

Hansen,  Marcus  L.  German  schemes  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  before  1860.  Northampton,  Mass.:  Smith  Col¬ 
lege.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  pap.  apply.  (Studies 
in  hist.,  v.  9,  nos.  1  and  2) 

Government  Regulation  of  Industry.  See  Business 
Great  Britain 

Keith,  A.  B.  The  constitution,  administration  and 
laws  of  the  empire.  48  Pall  Mall,  London  S.  W.: 
W.  Collins  Sons.  Bibl.  16s.  (British  empire:  a 
survey,  v.  3). 

Great  Britain — Colonies 

Penson,  L.  M.  The  colonial  agents  of  the  British 
West  Indies:  a  study  in  colonial  ao'ministration, 
mainly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  17  Warwick  sq., 
London  E.  C.  4:  University  of  London  Press.  Bibl. 
10s.  6d. 

Great  Britain — Politics  and  Government.  See  Pal¬ 
merston,  Lord 
Hawaii 

Palmer,  A.  W.  The  human  side  of  Hawaii :  race 
problems,  in  the  mid-Pacific.  14  Beacon  st.,  Boston: 
Pilgrim  Press.  Bibl.  $2. 

Home  Economics.  See  Food  Supply 
Hygiene,  Public 

Balfour,  Andrew,  and  H.  H.  Scott.  Health  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  empire:  past,  present  and  future.  Lon¬ 
don:  Collins.  Bibl.  16s.  (British  empire:  a  sur¬ 
vey  v.  5). 

Immigration 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library.  Reading  list 
on  the  immigration  problem.  5p.  pap. 

Industrial  Fatigue.  See  Fatigue 
Information 

Squire,  Irving,  and  K.  A.  Wilson.  Informing  your 
public.  Association  Press.  Bibl.  $1.50. 


Jamaica 

Cundall,  Frank.  Jamaica  in  1924;  a  handbook  of 
information  for  visitors  and  intending  settlers,  with 
some  account  of  the  colony’s  history.  Kingston: 
University  of  Jamaica.  Bibl.  2s.  (v.  9). 

Labor  and  Laboring  Classes.  See  Fatigue 

Law.  See  Nuisances 

Leather 

Snow,  E.  G.  Leather,  hides,  skins  &  tanning  ma¬ 
terials.  London:  Benn.  Bibl.  21s.  (Resources  of 
the  empire). 

Lizards 

Camp,  Charles  L.  Classification  of  the  lizards. 
New  York.  14p.  bibl.  (Bull,  of  thei  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  v.  48,  art.  11). 

London,  England 

Ormsby,  Hilda  R.  London  on  the  Thames:  a  study 
of  the  natural  conditions  that  influenced  the  birth 
and  growth  of  a  great  city.  London:  Sifton,  Praed. 
13p.  bibl. 

Matter.  See  Spiritual  Life 
Middle  Ages 

Huizanga,  J.  The  waning  of  the  middle  ages. 
Longmans.  lOp.  bibl.  O.  $5. 

Mines  and  Mineral  Resources 

Penzer,  N.  M.,  ed.  Non-ferrous  metals  and  other 
minerals.  London:  Benn.  Bibl.  21s.  (Resources 
of  the  empire  ser.). 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Mines:  ex¬ 
plosives,  fuel,  gas,  gasoline,  petroleum :  list  of  pubs, 
for  sale.  .  .  .  23p.  April  1924.  (Price  List 
58,  11th  ed.). 

See  also  Geology 
Minnesota — History 

Folwell,  William  W.  A  history  of  Minnesota;  in 
four  v.;  v.  2.  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  $5. 

Missionaries.  See  Morrison,  Robert 
Morrison,  Robert 

Broomhall,  Marshall.  Robert  Morrison,  a  master- 
builder.  Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $1.50.  (Mod¬ 
ern  ser.  of  missionary  biographies) . 

Motion  Study.  See  Fatigue 
Murder 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.  Studies  in  murder.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibls.  0.  $3. 

Music — Appreciation 

Clare,  Eva.  Musical  appreciation  and  the  studio 
club.  Longmans.  14p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

Nationalism.  See  U.  S. — History — Revolution 
Negroes 

Weatherford,  W.  D.  The  Negro  from  Africa  to 
America.  Doran.  Bibl.  $5. 

New  Jersey — Politics  and  Government — Civil  War 

Knapp,  Charles  M.  New  Jersey  politics  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction.  Geneva, 
N.  Y.:  W.  F.  Humphrey.  3p.  bibl.  0.  $2;  pap. 

50c. 

Nuisances 

Kelley,  Stuart  H.  The  attractive  nuisance  doc¬ 
trine;  its  development  and  application.  Omaha: 
University  of  Nebraska.  Bibl.  footnotes.  0.  pap. 
apply.  (Night  School  of  Law  bull.,  v.  2,  no.  1). 

Oil.  See  Mines  and  Mineral  Resources 
Oils  and  Fats 

Bolton,  E.  B.,  and  R.  G.  Pelly.  Oils,  fats,  waxes, 
and  resins.  London:  Benn.  Bibl  21s.  (Resources 
of  the  empire  ser.). 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law 

Mitchell,  Broadus.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted:  a 
critic  of  the  old  South.  John.  Hopkins  Press.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  0.  pap.  $1.50.  (Studies  in  hist,  and 
pol.  sci,  ser.  42,  no.  2). 
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Why  Is  Not  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  Alpha¬ 
betically  Arranged? 


Because  it  better  serves  children  by  attracting  them  independently  of 
reference  needs.  No  matter  where  they  open  a  volume  of  The  Book 
of  Knowledge,  their  interest  is  aroused  and  they  are  led  on  from  one 
subject  to  another.  Children  like  it  because  they  feel  at  home  with  it. 
Indeed,  it  grew  originally  out  of  the  need  for  answering  children’s 
own  questions,  devotedly  collected  for  the  purpose  in  the  words  of  the 
children  who  asked  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  serves  refer¬ 
ence  demands  by  means  of  the  exhaustive  new  Index  prepared  for 
library  use  by  an  experienced  librarian  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  library  schools. 


Let  comparison  prove  Holliston  superiority 


A  fair  comparison  of  Holliston  Library  Buckram  with  any  other  buckram  rec¬ 
ommended  for  library  binding' will  convince  any  librarian  or  binder  of  Holliston 
Superiority. 

Its  strength  and  weight  are  standard  with  government  specifications ;  its  finish 
is  smooth  and  hard — it  will  not  rub  up,  smudge,  or  scratch  easily;  it  is  not  pin- 
holey — its  filling  is  impregnated  in  the  base  fabric  itself ;  its  coloring  is  clear, 
not  mottled;  its  colors  are  fast;  its  smooth  hard  surface  resists  dirt  and  wear. 

Holliston  Library  Buckram  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  buckrams — it  does  wear 
longer  and  looks  better. 


“ Books  Bound  in  Holliston  Are  Bound  To  Wear/* 


The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


Boston,  531  Atlantic  Avenue 
Chicago,  633  Plymouth  Court 


New  York,  32  West  18th  Street 
St.  Louis,  221  Olive  Street 
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Orleans,  Elisabeth  Charlotte,  duchesse  d’ 

Stevenson,  Gertrude  S.,  tr.  The  letters  of  Ma¬ 
dame;  the  correspondence  of  Elizabeth-Charlotte  of 
Bavaria,  princess  palatine,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
called  “Madame”  at  the  Court  of  the  King  Louis 
XIV;  1661-1708.  Appleton.  2p.  bibl.  0.  |5. 
Pageants 

Miller,  Madeleine  S.  Church  pageantry.  New 
York:  Methodist  Book  Concern.  12p.  bibl.  D.  $1. 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3d  viscount 

Martin,  Basil  K.  The  triumph  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston;  a;  study  of  public  opinion  in  England  before 
the  Crimean  War.  London  :  Allen  and  Unwin.  6p. 
bibl. 

Paper.  See  Timber 
Patriotism 

Drinkwater,  John.  Patriotism  in  literature.  Lon¬ 
don:  Williams  and  Norgate.  2p.  bibl.  (Home  univ. 
library) . 

Pennsylvania.  See  Teachers — Training 
Petroleum.  See  Mines  and  Mineral  Resources 
Pharmacy 

Books  for  pharmacists:  a  list  of  titles  .  .  .; 

books  on  business,  selling,  show  card  writing,  for¬ 
mulas,  how  to  pass  the  state  pharmacy  board.  100 
William  st.,  New  York:  Druggists  Circular.  June 
1924.  p.  223-224. 

Politics 

Bowden,  R.  D.  The  evolution  of  the  politician; 
a  short  study  of  the  corrupter  of  politics,  the 
enemy  of  democracy.  .  .  .  Stratford.  3p.  bibl.  D. 
$2.50. 

Potash 

Merz,  Albert  R,  and  William  H.  Ross.  The  re¬ 
covery  of  potash  as  a  by-product  in  the  blast-furnace 
industry  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.  Bibl.  O.  apply. 
Proportional  Representation 

Watts,  Mrs.,  and  I.  A.  Blackwell,  comps.  Pro¬ 
portional  representation.  Houghton  st.,  Aldwych, 
London  W.  C.  2:  London  School  of  Economics. 
Bulletin  of  the  British  Library  of  Political  Science. 
May  1924.  p.  20-26.  7d. 

Public  Health.  See  Hygiene,  Public 
Railroads 

Jones,  Eliot.  Principles  of  railway  transportation. 
Macmillan.  Bibls.  O.  $3.50. 

Religion.  See  U.  S. — History — Revolution 
Religion  and  Science 

Gerard,  John.  The  old  riddle  and  the  newest 
answer;  4th  ed.  Longmans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $2. 
Religious  Education.  See  Teaching 
Rome1 — History — Empire: 

Boak,  Arthur  E.  R.,  and  James  E.  Dunlap.  Two 
studies  in  later  Roman  and  Byzantine  administration. 
Macmillan.  6p.  bibl.  Q.  $2.25.  (Univ.  of  Mich, 
studies;  humanistic  ser.  v.  14). 

Rubber 

Maclaren,  W.  A.,  comp.  Rubber,  tea  &  cacao, 
with  special  sections  on  coffee,  spices  and  tobacco. 
London:  Benn.  Bibl.  21s.  (Resources  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ser.). 

Secretarial  Work 

Kilduff,  Edward  J.  The  private  secretary;  the 
duties  and  opportunities  of  the  position;  rev.  ed. 
Century.  Bibls.  D.  $2. 

Shipping 

McMurray,  C.  D.,  and  M.  M.  Cree.  Shipping 
and  shipbroking:  a  guide  to  all  branches  of  ship¬ 
broking  and  ship  management.  London:  Pitman. 
Bibl.  15s. 

Slavery  in  the  U.  S.  See  Negroes 
Smoke.  See  Gases 


Smuggling 

Verrill,  A.  Hyatt.  Smugglers  and  smuggling. 
Dutton.  Bibl.  $4. 

Social  Work.  See  Foundations 
Sociology 

Evans,  R.  T.  Aspects  of  the  study  of  society. 
Doran.  Bibl.  footnotes.  S.  $1.25.  (Doran’s  li¬ 
brary  of  phil.  and  religion). 

Peters,  Charles  C.  Foundations  of  educational  so¬ 
ciology.  Macmillan.  Bibls.  D.  $2.50. 

Spiritual  Life 

Crowson,  E.  H.  The  function  of  spirit  in  mat¬ 
ter.  Stratford.  2p.  bibl.  D.  $1.25. 

Storage  Batteries 

Vinal,  George  W.  Storage  batteries;  a  general 
treatise  on  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  secondary 
batteries  and  their  engineering  applications.  Wiley. 
Bibls.  O.  $4.50'. 

Switzerland.  See  Art — Switzerland 
Tariff 

Liu,  Ting  Mien.  Modern  tariff  policies,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  China.  110  West  32nd  st..  New 
York:  Alliance  Pr.  Corp.  8p.  bibl.  O.  $2. 
Taxation.  See  Forests  and  Forestry 
Tea.  See  Rubber 
Teachers — Training 

Taylor,  William  S.  The  development  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lippincott.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D.  $2.50. 

Teaching 

Boston,  Mass.  School  Committee.  A  teacher’s 
professional  library,  revised.  40p.  (School  doc.  no. 
2,  1924). 

Parker,  S.  C.,  and  Alice  Temple.  Unified  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first-grade  teaching.  University  of 

Chicago.  Dept,  of  Education.  Bibl.  footnotes.  O. 
pap.  50c. 

Tralle,  Rev.  Henry  Edward.  Dynamics  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Doran.  Bibl.  .D  $1.60. 

Tests,  Educational 

Hillard,  G.  H.  Probable  types  of  difficulties  un¬ 
derlying  low  scores  in  comprehension  tests.  Iowa 
City:  University  of  Iowa.  Bibl.  March  1,  1924. 
50c.  (Studies  in  educ.  v.  2,  no.  6). 

Textile  Industry  and  Fabrics 

Ward,  J.  S.  M.  Textile  fibres  and  yarns.  London: 
Benn.  Bibl.  21s.  (Resources  of  the  empire  ser.). 
Timber 

Duly,  S.  J.,  ed.  Timber  and  timber  products,  in¬ 
cluding  paper  making  materials.  London:  Benn. 
Bibl.  21s.  (Resources  of  the  empire  ser.). 

Twins 

Merriman,  Curtis.  The  intellectual  resemblance  of 
twins.  Princeton,  N.  J. :  Psychological  Review  Co. 
Bibl.  O.  apply.  (Pubs.,  v.  33,  no.  5,  whole  no. 
152). 

United  States — History — Revolution 

Humphrey,  Edward  F.  Nationalism  and  religion 
in  America,  1774-1789.  Boston:  Chipman  Law  Pub. 
Co.  16p.  bibl.  O.  $3.50. 

Vegetable  Oils.  See  Oils  and  Fats 
Water  Supply.  See  Geology 

West  Indies,  British.  See  Great  Britain— Colonies 
Wheat — -Diseases 

Woolman,  Horace  M.,  and  others.  Summary  of 
literature  on  bunt  or  stinking  smut — of  wheat.  Govt. 
Prtg.  Off.  Bibl.  O.  pap.  10c. 

Youth 

Blanchard,  Phyllis  M.  The  adolescent  girl;  a 
study  from  the  psychoanalytic  viewpoint,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall;  rev.  ed.  Dodd.  Bibls. 
D.  $250. 
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Dependability 

Librarians  know  that  they  can  de¬ 
pend  on  us: 

1.  — To  collect  all  publishers’  books, 

even  those  that  may  not  be  readily 
obtainable. 

2.  — To  charge  each  item  at  the  proper 

rate  of  discount — the  same  rate  that 
we  would  quote  in  competition. 

3.  — To  invoice  each  order  clearly  and 

intelligently;  our  bills  are  type¬ 
written  copies  of  the  orders. 

'  4. — To  make  a  definite  and  intelligent 
report  on  any  item  that  cannot  be 
supplied. 

5. — To  ship  orders  when  wanted. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  A II  Publishers 

354  Fourth  Avenut  New  York  At  26th  Street 


American  Bankers  Association  Journal 

An  outstanding  authority  on  banking  and  cur¬ 
rency;  interprets  business  phases  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  Authoritative  articles  on  a  wide  variety 
of  business  problems.  Reports  fully  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
Monthly;  $2.00  per  year. 

American  Bankers  Association  Journal 
110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

of  every  description  thoroughly  searched 
for  and  quickly  found 
OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 
SUPPLYING  LIBRARIES 

Imperfect  sets  completed.  Back 
numbers  of  magazines  supplied. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 
Send  us  your  want  lists 
for  immediate  attention 

Free  announcements  on  request. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Soo  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  L  New  York 


THEATRE  ARTS 
MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Journal  of  the 
Newer  fheatre 


The  Editors 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs 
Kenneth  Macgowan 
Stark  Young 


$4.00  a  Year 
$4.50  Foreign 
50  Cents  a  Copy 


Indispensable  to  progressive  librarians  as 
the  only  authoritative  record  of  the  new 
movement  which  is  establishing  the  theatre 
as  a  vital  factor  in  our  educational,  social 
and  art  life.  It  pictures  completely  by 
text  and  illustration  the  progress  of  every 
phase  of  the  modern  theatre  from  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  playwright,  actor,  producer, 
architect,  scene  designer  and  audience. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  plays  and  of  articles 

on  Little  Theatre  organisation  and  equipment. 


THEATRE  ARTS,  Inc. 

7  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


Says  “Billy”  Phelps  of 


Yale . 

“Higgins’  Eternal  Ink  writes  jet 
black  and  dries  instantly,  needing 
no  blotter;  it  is  the  only  ink  for 
the  pen  that  I  use.” 

— William  Lycm  Phelps, 

Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Yale  University. 

Higgins’  Eternal  Ink  has  been  used  and 
endorsed  by  men  of  letters  for  a  quarter 
century. 

To  librarians,  it  has  a  special  value,  giv¬ 
ing  sharp,  clear-cut  writing  on  index 
cards,  remaining  jet  black  as  long  as  the 
cards  are  in  use. 

Higgins'  Eternal  Ink  will  not  fade.  Un¬ 
excelled  for  general  writing  use. 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co. 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
CHICAGO  LONDON 


Twice-a-month 
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RESEWED  BOOKS 

OUR  RESEWED  BOOKS  ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE:  THEY 
ARE  MADFTTO  WEAR.  , 

We  furnish  Grosset’s  and  Burt’s  reprints  RE-ENFORCED  for  only  77c.  per  copy. 

We  have  just  issued  a  NEW  CATALOG  of  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LlTTLEST  FOLKS 
in  strong  library  bindings.  Please  write  for  a  copy. 

LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE  17  Hesse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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We  can  again  bind  library  books  and  magazines  in 

imperial  morocco  cloth 

manufactured  by  The  Winterbottom  Cloth  Company,  Manchester,  England. 
Samples  of  this  cloth  sent  on  application. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 

72 8  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  E.  66th  St  127  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IF  BOOKS  COULD  BE  BITTER  BOUND  WE  WOULD  DO  IT 

The  fact  is,  every  detail  of  the  binding  process  receives  constant 
and  careful  attention  and  absolutely  nothing  is  left  undone  which  we 
think  will  in  any  way  contribute  to  SERVICE  GIVING  BINDING 
FOR  LIBARIES. 

OUR  SELECTED  LISTS  ARE  SAFE  GUIDES— ASK  FOR  THEM 

H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Myrick  Building  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  JR., 

President  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Corner  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Library  Binders 

All  our  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Our  36  years’  experience  enables  us  to  give  the  best 
workmanship,  service  and  quick  delivery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List.  Let  us  bind  two  vols.,  Fiction  Size,  as  samples  of  our  work. 

All  books  are  insured  against  loss  while  in  our  bindery. 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is  ECONOMICAL 
because  it  has  a  heavier  body  and, 
therefore,  gives  longer  service. 

Samples  furnished  upon  request 

Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

nhe  standard  since  1835 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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].  PtnbtngS 

j  FOR  LIBRARIES 

|  — made  to  wear.  All  hand 

|  work  •  no  machine  sewing  •  in 

J  buckram  or  three-quarter  cloth 

1  at  remarkably  low  prices.  All 

J  work  done  in  our  apprentice 
school  under  the  direction  of 

!  Mr.  Alfred  De  Sauty 

1  The  finest  extra  work  both  in 

1  gold  tooling  and  inlay  work y  ;; 
carved  and  modeled  leather. 

1 

I  3&.  Bonnellep  Sc  g>an£  Co, 

d  731  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO 

f 

I 

I 

| 

t 

! 

1 

LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 

RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

I  specialize  on  subscriptions  to  Business, 
Trade  and  Technical  Magazines.  Send 
your  entire  list  for  my  reduced  quotation. 

E.  M.  DUNBAR, 

15  Rowena  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

l  he  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  vritmff  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGBNCT 
Windsor,  Connecticut 
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A  really  progressive 

Library -community 

Reading  Movement 


Reading  circles  of  five  states 
to  unite  in  broadcasting  “The 
Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls” 


BRARIANS  of  5  states — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 


and  Arizona — will  put  through  one  of  the  greatest  movements  looking  toward 
the  popularization  of  reading  on  sound  lines,  if  the  plan  proposed  by  the  State 
Librarian  of  Texas,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West,  is  adopted.  Miss  West  writes: 

I  have  often  recommended  The  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls  to  parents 


as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  books  for  their  children  and  have  invariably  found 


an  interesting  response. 

I  have  also  used  it  in  helping  schools  with  book  selection  problems. 

In  at  least  two  instances  local  booksellers  used  it  at  my  suggestion  as  a  help 
in  selecting  their  stock  of  children’s  books.  One  local  bookseller1  ordered  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Library  one  hundred  copies.  This  year  I  hope  that  I 
can  get  other  booksellers  in  the  State  to  cooperate  in  placing  a  joint  order  with 
the  State  Library  and  such  local  libraries  as  care  to  enter  the  scheme,  in  order 
to  get  quantity  prices2  regardless  of  the  number  purchased. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  Southwestern  Library  Association  to 
unite  in  making  one  big  cooperative  order3  for  The  Bookshelf  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Librarians  everywhere  should  adopt  this  plan  in  order  to  obtain  The  Book¬ 
shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates.  CHILDREN’S  BOOK 
WEEK  is  November  9th  to  15th — -see  that  your  order  gets  to  us  promptly! 


2  RATES 


Including:  imprint  on 
front  cover: 


1 LOCAL  BOOKSELLERS 
should  supply  copies  of  the 
BOOKSHELF  with  your  im¬ 
print,  on  your  suggestion — if 
they  are  progressive. 


3  COOPERATE  with  your 
local  bookstores,  schools,  civic 
associations,  reading  circles, 
and  Scout  troops. 


100  copies  .$6.00 
250  copies  14.00 
500  copies  25.00 
1000  copies  45.00 
5000  copies  200.00 


Mailing  envelopes  with 
individual  card  in  or¬ 
der  at  $1.50  per  h. ; 
$3.50  per  500;  $5  per  M. 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


Date  Due 

Dec  y  ’ 27 
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Gifts  for  Children’s  Book-Shelves 

For  Children  V  Book  W zek 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  list  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Children’s  Librarians  Section  for  Children’s  Book  Week  and  the 
Christmas  season.  About  ioo  titles,  annotated.  Offers  a  selection 
of  both  inexpensive  books  and  beautiful  gift  editions.  Useful  as  a 
year-round  buying  list  for  homes,  schools  and  libraries. 

The  1924  revision  of  Gifts  for  Children’s  Book  Shelves  will 
be  printed  about  October  1  and  October  20.  Your  own  imprint 
on  100  or  more  copies  for  $1.50  extra  if  order  is  received  before 
printing.  Copies  with  A.L.A.  imprint  available  any  time  after 
first  printing. 

A  16-page  leaflet  with  attractive  cover  illustration.  100  copies, 
$2;  250,  $4;  500,  $7;  1,000,  $12. 


An  adult  Christmas  list  is  being  compiled  for  publication 
in  the  fall.  It  will  probably  contain  about  100  titles,  anno¬ 
tated,  of  which  a  fourth  or  more  will  be  books  published 
during  1924.  Fine  editions  of  standard  fiction  and  non-fiction 
will  be  included. 


American  Library  Association 

86  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 


